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The 23d Psalm-—In Motrical Lines. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD'S GRACE. 


The Lord his bounty will provide; 

I shall not want; his hand will guide. 
He is my shepherd, I'll not fear; 

His tender care is ever near. 


Ju pastures green, he maketh me 
To lie in peace, from care set free; 
My thirsty spirit, ’tas his will 

Tv lead beside the waters still. 


My soul shall ne’er of anguish feel, 
For he restoreth, he will heal: 

He leadeth me for his name’s sake 
The paths of righteousness to take. 


Yea, though [ walk through death’s dark vale, 
No evil fear, n0 moaning wail; 

Thou art with me: my trust in thee, 

Thy rod and staff, they comfort me. 


A table thou prepar’st for me 
That all my enemies may see: 
My head with oil thou dost anoint 
The flowing cup thon dost appoint. 


Surely thy goodness all my days 
In merey followed all my ways: 
O Lord thy praises I will tell, 

Forever in thy house I’ll dwell. 


Mary C. Bennerr. 
WasHinaton, 


-_——- 
Ss. S. S. S. 


We give this week an abstract of 
Bro. Post’s Seminary Sanday Sermon 
at San Jose. His words are golden. 
We cannot cut out one of them, though 
they fill our colamn and leave no room 
for preface or addition. 


The text was Matt. ix: 38. ‘Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest.”’ IL wish to aftirm and en- 
force this proposition, viz., Christian 
schools are necessary iu order to the per- 
petuation and progress of the Christian 
religion. Our public school system has 
its excellencies and advantages, yet it is 
not in any but the vaguest sense Chris- 
tian. It claims to have nothing to do 
with Christianity. It aims at certain 
meutal results. Asto the motives arous- 
ed for securing these results, it makes no 
inquiry. Its key note is given by a for- 
mer President of the State University, who 
said, ‘‘T have no responsibility for my 
pupils, except during the hours they are 
in my classroom.” Now,! am not say- 
ing here whether this ought to be so, or 
whether the public school system is the 
best general one which can be maintained ; 
I am only stating the fact —our free 
schools are not religious schools. By 
Christian schools [ mean those founded 
and perpetuated by volunteer efforts and 
pereoal self-sacrifice in the interest 
of Christianity; schools manned = and 
womined by Christian teachers; where 
the Bible is read and studied, where 
the history of the church of Christ, 
as well as that of governments and wars 
of men, is studied, where conscience is 
developed and enlightened, and the ap- 
peal is to unselfish, to Christian motives, 
where the great thought is not merely 
how to get on in the world, but how to 
help, how to save the world; schools 
which educate not some sides, but all 
sides of the man, that carry the head 
and the heart along together; schools 
which rocognize in the pupils not 
only minds but souls, and _ that 
take a paternal interest in their welfare; 
schoole which are not convents or clois- 
ters, which, however they may recom- 
mend, are not for the enforcing of any 
forms and dogmas of a particular church; 
not schools of bigotry and intolerance. 
Bigotry and intolerance characterize 
Roman-catholic institutions. But there 
are others which are open to the same 
charge. ‘There are schools, colleges, of 
infidel bigotry, where study of the Bible 
is not tolerated, where Christian doctrines 
are excluded, and moral science ignored 
We need seats of learning where Chri.- 
tian history and philosophy are not 
shoved aside, and where the Biblical 
rystem of truth is considered to be an 
important subject of study, where Chris- 
tianity, the Bible and the sphere of 
morals are subjected to the test of reagon, 
and where that test is not merely by 
theory, but by every-day practice. This 
is, in brief, my meaning when I zpeak of 
Christian schools. They are necessary 
to the progress of Christianity. Why? 
First, in order to prevent the grafting on 
to Christianity of errors, vagaries and 
wickednesses. Abandon any system, 
even that which comes to us from heaven, 
to be drifted about in the dead sea of 
ignorance, or the foul depths of greed 
aud lust, aud it will soon be loaded down 
with foreign accretions, and eaten with 
the mold and moss of tradition. I can- 
not dwell ou this point, aud I need only 
mention the Dark Ages and pass on. 

Another, and perbaps more fundamen- 
til, reason is, that Christianity is a sys- 
tem to be imparted by instruction. It is 
a system, indeed, broad as being and 
high as the great throne. And it is not 
fomething which comes to a man intul- 
tively. It is not forced upon him, nor is 


it his constitutionally, as are the 
air and the functions of  assimila- 
tien; nor is it put into him. by 
supernatural power. 


® system quite as much as the natural 
sciences constitute a system; and God 
has honored us by placing nature and 
revelation before us, each a world of 
phenomena, and giving us the exceeding 
great privilege of studying them. T here 
is great joy in discovery, and it belongs 


to the field of the diviue Word as well 
as of the physical world. 

Again, such schools are necessary be- 
cause we need Uhristian leaders. This 
need is evident, whatever may be the 
department, that of business, or of poli- 
tics, or of literature, or of science, or of 
social reform, or of moral evangelization. 
The desideratum is not merely leaders, 
but Christian leaders; and not merely 


Christian, but educated Christian lead-, 


ers. Not merely religion, but an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, enlightened religion has 
always been a maxim of Congregational- 
ism. It-has, wherever it has gone, sought, 
at much self-sacrifice, to create centers 
of Christian education—academies, col- 
leges and seminaries—zreat moral li:mi- 
naries. What more biessed task than to 
create and nourish those educational 
ganglia which shall send out arteries of 
moral |life-foree through the wide 
world, and during the long years of God’s 
harvest time. 

We should also sustain Christian 
schools, because this work belongs to the 
Christian order of nature. Faith and 
learning go together. The providential 
ordering, as revealed in the nature of 
things and in the record of history, shows 
that God has chosen to condition the suc- 
cess of the church on intelligence. ‘To 
this the facts of history bear abundant 
testimony. In the earliest Christian cen- 
turies the planting of Christian schools 
was among the recognized and avowed 
duties of the church. Synods and coun- 
cils repeatedly declared that ‘‘the church 
of God as a pious mother is bound to 
provide opportunity for learning.’’ The 
reformation caused schouls to spring up 
allover Germuy. The great German 
Universities had their birth out of Pro- 
testantism. Bancroft calls Calvin ‘‘the 
father of popular education.’’ The 
Huguenots devised the planting of five 
universities in France. Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge notably had a religious origin. 
John Knox said, ‘‘We think it necessary 
that there be three universities, the first 
in St. Andrews, the second in Glasgow, 
the third in Aberdeen. ”’ 

The Mayflower brought head 
and heart and little else. Intelligence 
and consecration was the wealth of 
the church of the Pilgrims. Ir 
made a _ history which illustrated 
that the living Church and the living 
Academy and College go together. It has 
been said, ‘‘the first pilgrim boy on these 
shores was not of age ere Harvard Ool- 
lege was founded,’’ and ever since, the 
Christian Church has gone on founding 
the higher institutions of learning. Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin, Brown, Hamilton, Ober- 
lin, and scores of other Colleges, and 
Exeter, Williston, Phillips and Hop. 
king and many other academies are all 
proofs of a natural affinity between re- 
ligion and learning. It was the Church 
that laid the foundation of these institu- 
tions and others like them. It has been 
well said, ‘‘History is allone way. The 
chuich that thrives is the church that 
makes the academy and college thrive. 
The church that takes the ground and 
holds it, is the church that plants institu- 
tions of learning and holds them.’’ 

Christian schools are essential to the 
church of Christ in order that ministers 
of the gospel may be raised up and _ thor- 
oughly furnished. The church can have 
them only as she inspiies her sons to seek 
th it high calling, and educates and quali- 
ties them. Secular institutions, State 
universities, cannot be relied upon to 
supply the call for ministers. Accouut 
for it as you may, these institutions do 
not generate Christian consecration and 
self-sacrafice, do not inspire young men 
with a desire to tell the world the glad 
news of salvation. 


Mr. Post then outlined the history and 
needs of our institutions, and spoke of the 
excellent work now being done by those 
who have gone out from our Seminary, 
and appealed to parents to covet as the 
highest privilege for their sons the gospel 
ministry. We 


Paul, the Apostle, to the Gentiles. 

Sailing northward up the river Cydnus 
twelve miles from its entrance into the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean sea, the 
traveler comes to a village of six or seven 
thousand inhabitants. Nothing remark- 
able or pleasing strikes one in the present 
town, but here and there are found bits 
of broken statuary, fragments of marble 
columns, and irregular lines of founda- 
tion wells, which show to the intelligent 
traveler that here was once the beautiful 
Greek city of ‘Tarsus. 

When Greece was great and powerfui, 
Tarsus,the capital of Silicia, shared in her 
prosperity. Here was wealth, refinement 
and learning, the seat of schools and the 
birthplace ot philosophers. 

When Rome was supreme it was an 
important provincial city, and it was here 
that, during the second triumvirate, 
Queen Cleopatra sailed up the river in her 
golden barge, with royal purple sails and 
silver oars, tu visit Mark Anthony. 

In this city, so beautiful then, some- 
thing more than eighteen hundred years 
aco, lived a Jew, earnest and devoted in 
his religious life, and for his brave deeds 
and true service made a free citizen of 
Rome. Nuch as he prized this great 


honor, his religion was dearer to him, so 
when his young son 


became of the 


proper age to leave home, he sent him to 
the holy city of Jerusalem to learn the 
law of Moses, rather than to Athens or 
Rome. 

Here the young Saul of Tarsus was 
distinguished equally for his talents and 
his zeal. Among the first in his knowl- 
edge of the sacred writings, he was also 
first to defend them from profanation. 
Proud of his ancient religion, and the 
revelations of the great Jehovah to his 
people, he could think of no measures too 
harsh to preserve the national honor, no 
punishment too cruel for a Jew who 
should disregard the slightest tradition 
of the elders. 

In this spirit he stood by when Stephen 
was stoned to death, persecuted the 
disciples of Christ at Jerusalem and the 
neighboring cities, and then filled with a 
desire to purify the Jewish worship, went 
to Damascus armed with power against 
blasphemers there. 

We hear sometimes that in this course 
Saul followed the dictates of conscience; 
if this were so it should have been a 
praiseworthy course of action. But the 
apostle knew better; when near the city 
of Damascus the wonderful light shone 
around him, the voice of God sounded in 
his bodily ears, and his bodily eyes were 
stricken blind; he saw with his spiriual 
vision that not conscience, but pride and 
passion ruled him. Conscience would 
have led them to seek the highest good 
of erring brothers, to study the prophecies 
they declared fulfilled. 

Justice itself demanded that they 
should not be condemmed unheard. 
Paul never once claimed that his blind 
efforts to right Jehovah’s cause in his 
own way instead of God’s, was anything 
but a willful smothering of conscience. 

Conversion did not make Saul a weak- 
er or less active min, nor teach him to set 
a lower value on whatever advautages of 
birth, talent or education he possessed. 
All were consecrated to the work of God. 
As a freeborn citizen of Rome he claimed 
protection from the malice of his persecu- 
tors; all the fire of his genius, all the 
force of his logic appear in his writings. 

With a desire to undo the wrong he 
had done he returned to Jerusalem. 
But his former persecutions made the 
Christians fear him, while his reputation 
asa pharisee and his apostasy made 
him specially obnoxious to the Jews, s0 
that it seemed best for him to leave Je- 
rusalem for the desert country of Arabia 
Petrea. 

So not by a divine vision but by the 
distrust and persecution of men, hedging 
up every other way of usefulness, the 
great apostle w the Gentiles was shown 
his life work. Through Asia Minor he 
journeyed proclaiming the gospel. 

In his native Tarsus, in Antioch and 
Ephesus, he labored lung and success- 
fully. Then crossing over to Greece, he 
traveled through both peninsulas and 
Macedonia; in beautiful sea-walled Cor- 
inth, second only to Athens in learning 
andgculture, he lived three years, and 
revisited it after he had written to them 
the two epistles tothe Corinthians. The 
former of these was written in Ephesus, 
the latter from Macedonia. From Ephb- 
esus he wrote also to the Galatians. 
While at Corinth the second time, he 
wrote to the church of Rome, which he 
wished so far in vain to visit. 


From Corinth duty ealled to Jerusa- 
lem, and pausing often to counsel and 
admonish the different churches, and 
somewhere taking time to write -his let- 
ters to the Thessalonians, he journeyed 
thither, well knowing that chaine and 
imprisonment awaited him there. 


Then for two years he languished in 
prison at Cesarea, leaving only to under- 
tike the disastrous voyage to Rome with 
the shipwreck and three months’ stay at 
Melita. 

Arrived at Rome, he was again under 
restraint, though less rigorous, for two 
years. During this time he wrote the 
epistles to Philemon, the Phillipians, the 
Ephesians, and the Colossians. 

Being set at liberty he wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and then leaving 
Italy he went ona missionary tour into 
Spain and the British Islands. He re- 
turned to Rome only to be once more im- 
prisoned, but soon escaped. While revis- 
iting the scenes of his former labors he 
wrote the first epistle to Timothy and one 
to Titus. 

Again he veturned to Rome, and again 
was thrust into prison, accompanied by 
Peter. 

Upon the day of trial not one friendly 
face appeared, for a great fear of impend- 
ing doom had fallen on all. While in pri- 
son awaiting death, he wrote the second 
epistle to Timothy. 

One bright June day in the year 68 A. 
D., he was led from his prison down the 
road to Ostia, and three miles from the 
city of, Rome died the death of a Roman 
citizen. Birrer-SweEet. 

Rev. 5. M. Crothers, formerly pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Santa Bar- 
bara, and a member of the Presbytery 
of Sacramento, is now preaching to a 


Unitarian church, Brattleboro, Vt.—/Jn- | 


terior. 


A Gallo-Roman town, supposed to date 
from the Second Century, has been un- 
covered near Portiers, in France, with its 
ancient temple, theatre, baths, streets and 
houses. 


Letter from Chicago. 


It is impossible fur an institution to live 
in Chicago and not absorb something of 
the enterprise which makes that city head 
and shoulders above the other cities of the 
plain. Certainly, the Theological Semin- 
ary of our denomination is no exception to 
this rule. Not only by what it has al- 
ready attained, but by the projects itnow 
has under way, it is showing itself 
worthy of the position it is called to fill as 
the representative school of Congregation- 
alism inthe Northwest. All its recent 
movements have been in the direction of 
progress. 

The election of Professor Scott to the 
Chair of Church History brought more 
life, learning and logic into the institution 
than is often possessed by an entire I'ac- 
ulty. His lectures are one of the most 
attractive features of the course. An in- 
crease in their frequency would be highly 
appreciated by all his students. 

* The erection of Hammond Library Hall 
is another event that rejoices the hearts of 
all who have attempled to make uee of 
the Library in its present cramped quar- 
ters. The new building will not only add 
to the facilities for the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but will enable the seminary to 
make a well-founded claim to architect- 
ural beauty. Its handsome front of light 
stone and pressed brick is a fittiug addi- 
tion to the adjoining chapel and Union 
Park Church. 

The steps recently taken to provide 
special training for German students who 
design to labor among their own people, 
are especially worthy of commendation. 
Hitherto no provision of this sort has 
been made in any of our seminaries. to 
meet the wants of our foreign population. 
The need of it is very obvious. The de- 
sign of Chicago Seminary is to furnish can- 
didates for the German ministry the 
same instruction as their fellow students, 
and give them berides this, instruction in 
their own language. Rhetorical exercises 
in German are held weekly, and stand- 
ard works in the same language are read 
critically under the direction of one of the 
German city-pastors. The immense for- 
eign population of Chicago affords grand 
opportunities for these students to do 
missionary work in the Sunday-schools 
and churches of their own people. The 
faculty is excellently equipped for the 
assuming of this extra work. Two of 
their number, through long residence in 


41 Germ y, are, so far as possession of the 


language is concerned, practically Ger- 
mans, and hence fully qualified to instruct 
those who enter this depattment. It is 
hoped by this method of sending out men 
who are able to speak with tongues, that 
something effective will be accomplished 
in the evangelization of the great throngs 
who cannot understand the language of 
the American churches, and are apt to 
drift away from their own on coming to 
a foreign country. The Seminary begins 
the year with a larger junior class than 
usual, and a good quality of men in all 
departments. With its present prospects 
it requires no prophet to predict for it a 
career of great usefulness 


Washingto te n Letter. 


Wasuixeoton, D.C., Oct. 31, 1882. 

The city is just beginning to receive 
its winter complement, and to look once 
more like the capital ot the United 
States. Many of the fashionable people 
who have been away during the summer, 
have returned, and the familiar faces of 
certain statesmen alone are wanting to 
remind us that this ie the seat of govern- 
ment of the most gigantic young nation 
in the annals of the planet called the 
Earth, the only plane and annals, by 
the way, about which either Mr. Beech- 
er or Mr. Ingersoll knows much, 

The first thing that strikes the five 
months’ absentee on his return to the 
Capital is the Washington monument. 
Fortunately it only strikes him figura- 


| tively;’ if it should strike him square, 


the hypothesis of physical indestructi- 
bility might be proven absurd by a mel- 
ancholy example. This monument, 
that is intended to overtop every monu- 
ment in the world, already overtops 
everything in Washington and is still 
climbing skyward. It promises to real- 
ize all that its projectors designed, and 
will doubtless be the most impressive, 
beaatiful, and I must say astounding 
piece of architecture in the world. I, of 
course, do not mean to say that it will 
reflect as much genius in desigu, or 
science and labor in execution as many 
other architectural triumphs of the world, 
as for instance, St. Peters, St. Pauls, or 
the Cathedral of Cologne, but for awe- 
inspiring grandeur and chaste sublimity, 
this plain, white shaft, its base on a level 
with the ocean, and its head in tbe clouds, 
excels them all. 

Another third has yet to be added 
to its stature, and then will come 
the question of its surmounting fig- 
ure—what shall it be? Various de- 
signs have been suggested by native and 
by foreign artists. No design has been 
definitely adopted. A statue of Wash- 
ington, in order to present a recognizable 
likeness from such an altitude, will have 
to be of more than colossal size, and a 
horse of proportional size would be out 
of the question. Besides, Washington 
has already one colossal equestrian statue 
in the city; and a sentiment is growing in 


favor of honoring Washington more, and 
the horse, and all the horse typifies, less. 
We have already a glut of colossal bronze 
equestrian monuments to war; 80 many, 
indeed, as to be out of accord with our 
peaceful annals and the genius of insti- 
tutions which are not military, bat civil. 

The monuments to peace in the United 
States are sufficiently visible to the stu- 
dent and the philosopher, and to any one, 
in fact, who reads and reflects. But it 
were better that the triumphs of peace 
and industry, statesmanship and science 
should be so symbolized and honored as 
to make them palpable to fools. 

I would like to see on the top of this 
monument a statue of Washington as he 
stood at ihe close of his presidential term 
—willing to leave his exalted station for 
the farm—and by him, with an electric 
light in his hand, to make them visible in 
the darkest night, his distinguished co- 
temporary, known in both hemispheres as 
the first to apply electricity, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Such a group would be a suggestive, 
an impressive history. It would be thor- 
oughly modern and American. [t would 
speak more eloquently of that which is 
greatest in our past and most auspicious 
for the future of mankind than all the 
monuments to war in Christendom and 
Heathendow grouped together. 
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Latest News from Our Broosa School. 


LITTER FROM MRS. BALDWIN, BROOSA. 

Broosa, Sept. 4, 1882.—Your letter 
of April 3d has lain long without an 
answer, and I| regret that in all these 
months we have not found time ‘to send 
you anything of interest concerning this 
school and work to which we have been 
devoting our time and strength. Miss 
Rappleye was such an_ indefatigable 
worker and accomplished so much, that 
it has not beeu an easy matter to follow 
up what she began, but we have tried to 
do what we could, and have been pieased 
to see that those committed to our care 
have made progress in many directions 
during the past year. 

Her memory is still precious io us, and 
we can never forgét her so long as this 
beautiful building speaks to us so con- 
stantly of her untiring labors, and yet we 
love to think of her as now enjoying ‘‘the 
rest that remains for the people of God.’ 

The school year just past was a happy 
and prosperous one, and we cannot 
thankful enough that Miss Twichell has 
been able to take up so soon and success- 
fully the work teft by your former mis 
sionary. ‘She has worked very hard, 
assuming cares and responsibilities while 
still studying the language, in which, we 
are glad to say, she has made excellent 
progress. We have labored together 
side by side thus far, but now we are re- 
joicing in the arrival of her associate, 
Miss Newell, from Wolfboro, N. H., 
and soon | shall be able to withdraw, 
leaving the management of the school to 
them, not that I can lose my interest in 
it, but my time and strength will be given 
to other departments of the work, such 
Visiting from house to house, touring in 
the villages with my husband, etc. 

The committee at home were thought- 
ful and generous enough to allow us to 
erect a dwelling on the same lot with 
the school-building, eo that we are near 
enough to lend aid wherever needed, 
and take a personal interest in the girls 
and enjoy the society of the ladies who 
otherwise would be quite alone. 

The past year the schoo! haz numbered 
about forty, of whom nine were boarding 
pupils. Snch a small number made us 
more like a family than a school, and the 
girls themselves often spoke of it in this 
way. Personally we have become very 
much attached to them, and our influ- 
ence over them was much greater in con- 
sequence. The harmony that prevailed 
in every department wae very noticeable 
and particularly pleasing to us. Even 
outsiders spoke of the love and forbear- 
ance which they showed to each other. 
There was no special spiritual awaken- 
ing ~among them, but a quiet work 


‘seemed going on all the time, of which | 


am sure we shall see the fruits some day. 

Our examinations took plaee July 18th 
and 19th, and, judging from what we 
saw ourselves and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by parents and friends who were 
present, we felt that the pupils had made 
good use of their time. There were 
nearly seventy visitors present, many of 
them so interested that they came both 
days, morning and afternoon. Having 
both Greeks and Armenians in the school 
this last year, gave ap unusual intere=1 
to these elosing days, and we had exer- 
cises and lessons in four languages, 
Greek, Armenian, Turkish and English. 
The music and singing, too, attructed , con- 
siderable attention, for they have nothing 
like it in their own schools. We had noo 


| regular graduating class, for the school 


is gradually working up to a higher 
standard, but our oldest class, consist 
ing of four, three Greeks and one 
Armenian will not probably cometogeth _ 
er in that capacity again. ‘Two of them 
at least will begin teaching this fall, tm 
fact one of them has already begun im 
one of our out-stations. Last year two 
others began teaching, so that you may 
feel that your efforts in behalf of the 
Broosa school have not been wholly tr 
vain. I am sure if you were here on the 
ground you would find much to encour | 
age you. This fine building, the grounds -, 
now laid out to some extent in flower | 
and vegetable gardens, the prospect of | 
an iacrease in numbers for our fall term, 
and two such ladies as Miss Twichell and r 
Mis. Newell preparing to do the work , 
which the Master will commit to their _ 
hands. [I trust you will all be stimulat- 
ed to do your best in raising the remain- 
der of the funds which you have pledged, — 
at the same time asking you for a com” 
tinued interest in your prayers for this 
school and work which we love so much. 
Our vacation has passed quickly. Mra 
Newell came a few days after schooF 
closed and commenced almost immediate- 
ly the study of the Greek language. Miss 
Twichell, though tired and really needing 
a rest and change, has also kept up her 
studies 80 as to ve better prepared for her , 
work. I have been away on a short 
tour of three weeks with my hbusband,. 
visiting two of our out-stations. We 
received a hearty weleome in both 
places and I hope by means of meetings, 
going from house to house, and conver— 
sations, we were able to do some good. 
Some inquiry has been made in regard | 
to Stephano’s family. ‘There is but iittle 
to tell. His mother is a widow with a- . 
little daughter, and ever since we bave 
been here has had a position as matron tk 
the Broosa Home for orphans and dest> 
tute children under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Baghdassarian. It is situated tn 
the other end of the city, about two 
miles from here, and I have seen her 
but seldom. She is expecting te Be- 
warried in the Fall to one of our native- 
preachers, Rev. Boughdanian, whose 
wife died several years ago. She makes 
constant inquiries about her boy, but we 
know but little to communicate. How 
ever, she feels satiefied and grateful, and 
do hope you will be abundantly re 
warded for all your eare and interest in 
him. 
Now the thought and attentiom-of alk 
of us is given to plans and arrange ments- 
for the coming school year, whieh beging--. 
Oct. 2d.. Pray for ns that it may be 
year of blessing. Yours in Christina. 
love, J. 
Thanksgiving Day 
SacRAMENTO, November 9th. — ” 


following has been issued by Governar - 
Perkins: 


STaTE OP CALIFORNIA. 
Executives DEPARTMENT. 


The observance of one day in the year — 
as a day of agent, | rest and res 
reation ia now recogni a8 anational . 
custom. It is the annual Sabbath of the 
American nation, on which oceasion ull: 
men, of all beliefs and creeds, may com 
gregate around the altars of their respes- 
tive faiths and render grateful thanks te. - 
the Giver of All Good for the blessings © 
he has bestowed upon us as a people, be 
the rights which civil liberty has given 
us and for our unimpaired enjoyment of 
religious freedom. 

In accordance with the proclamation of . 
the President of the United States, and — 
in full harmony with his sentiments 
therein expressed, I, George C. Perkins, 
Governor of California, by authority of 
the power vested in me, do hereby pro- 
claim Thursday, the 30th day of No 
vember instant, as a day of publie.- 
Thankagiving, and I do further recom. 
mend that all secular business be on that. 
day suspended. Let the day be marked" 
in the annals of our lives as one set apart 
for devotion, as each of us may desire 
according to our conscientious opimiosa, 
in extending our assistance and sympa- 
thies to the ree and lonely in famity- -. 
re-unions, in friendly greetings, in char 
itable deeds, so ‘‘that all who dwell 
within the land may rejoice and be glad’ 
in the season of national Thanksgiving.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto » 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal. 
of the State to be affixed, at Sacramento, - 
this, the 9th day of November, A. D. 
1882. 

[Seal.| Geo. C. Perkins, Governor. 

By the Governor: D. M. Burns, Sew - 
retary of State. 

God save the Commonwealth of Cali 
fornia! 


Rep House Orservatory, Len, 
N. Y., Nov. 13th.—Professor Brooks 
reports the observation of a magnificent 
aurora, at this place, early this morning. 
[t was the grandest in many years. 4 | 
vast brilliant arch of illuminated land . 
scape, equal to the light of the moon im 
its first quarter, followed by immense 
streams and waves of light, was projected 
with startling velocity from the horizom 
to the zenith. Great meteorological dis 
turbances may be expected. | 


Newspaper printers in London were re— 
ported last Monday to have struck for 
higher wages. Some of the papers con 


ceded to their demands, bn’, in general,. 
the proprietors stood ont. 
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than.the most avaricious. 
_ bas shown that not only does the body 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


[Wepnespay, Nov. 15, 1882, 


Communications. | 


SABBATH OBSERVAMCE. 


BY REV. N. F. COBLEIGH. 


fA sermon preached in the Congrega- 
Gonal church at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton Territory. | 

Mark ii: 27. ‘‘And he said unto them, 
*®he Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath.”’ 

The Jews had lost sight of the spirit 
of the Sabbath; they had added strange 
ideas in regard to how the Sabbath was 
to be kept; they held extreme views and 
were rigid so that they would naturally 
make wen despise it. The Sabbath war 
made for man, for his physical, moral and 
spiritual good, but they made it a burden 
mm many respects. Christ would have 
them realize that the day was for min’s 
foot and not what they imagined it to 

Many in rejecting the formalism of 
the Jews, go to the other extreme and 
wish for a Sabbath which affords no 
restraint. ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man; this might well be said of most of 
€he commands in the Bible; the com- 
mands of God are not arbitrary but in 
harmony with man’s best interests. The 
Sabbath is as old as the world; it was 


‘ made for man, not for one race or age, 


bnt for all ages and races; its necessity 
t#-apparent; the commands of God in re- 
gard to it are very explicit; he guards it 
with peculiar care. Many are the verses 
which speak about its observance, all 
tending to show beyond all doubt its 
s&tredness and importance. Most will, 
mo doubt, acknowledge that the Bibie 
requires its observance, while they may 
wot all believe the Bible, or if they do, 
sme may deny that States have any 
rght to make laws in reference to it. We 
tay down the statement that the Sabbath 
i a necessity, that man’s physical nature 
requires it. This is proved by the facts 
@hat experience has elicited, that man 
weeds rest as often as one day in seven, 
and if he does not have the needed rest, 
bis health suffers. In public olife, we 
ave had sad evidence of this ; men have 
fallen in the midst of their days who 
might have lived much longer if they had 
repted one day in seven, but they became 
s» engrossed in their work, that they 
fhought that they had no time to rest. 
Phe result has been that society has been 
afartled by the unexpected news ‘‘that 
suddenly the brittle thread of life has 
been broken.’’ Thus fell Henry J. Ray- 
mond, wien all were expecting that 
many years of intellectual work were 
before him. ‘The trouble with our age is, 
that people wiil not take time to rest—that 
don’t; others take too much 
time, and usually such people think they 
are overworked. But notwithstanding 
exceptions the fact remains, that as a 
people, we do not take time enough to 
vest; the result is that many do not live 
out half their days. Another evil effect 
is, that one who has no Sabbath is never 
fully rested; there is always a tired £eel- 


- ng which takes away enjoyment in work. 


Health suffers, and at length comes death, 
bhe resuit of disregarding nature’s laws, 
which cannot be set aside with impunity. 
Fhat it is a physical necessity, is demon- 
strated by the fact that more work can be 
done by those who keep the Saboath 
than by those who do not. It has been 
feund by experiment that man and beast 
weed the rest of the Sabbath. Emigrants 
who keep one day in seven get along 
faster in their journey than those whvu 
take no day for rest. Many years ago, 
two drovers were driving their cattle to 
New York to market; one believed in 
keeping. the Sabbath, the other did not. 
Wher the Sabbath day came, one drover 
started on with h's drove of cattle, while 
#be. other kept the Sabbath. As he 
started off, he laughed at the one who 
was going to lose so much time, and no 
doubt congratulated himself upon the 
thought that he wonld reach the market 
first and have the best opportunity to sell 
his berd; but the man who kept the 
Sabbath reached ,the city first and sold 
lis. cattle to good advantage. Aftera 
day or two,the other comes with his 
drove, but the tide had turned and he 
must sell on a falling market. Nature’s 
faws cannot be set aside with impunity; 
econer or later violated law has its day 
of reckoning, it charges larger interest 
Experience 


require rest by means of sleep, but also 
one day occurring often, when the cares 
and pursuits of business may be laid 
aside and otber thoughts take possession 
of the mind. Rest does not imply neces- 
sarily inactivity or entire cessation from 
ail efforts in every direction. For instance, 
the man who attends church must make 
some effort; but a different set of facul- 
ties are called into exercise; he rests bet- 
ter than he would if he tried to spend the 
day in idleness. Monday morning comes 
and he starts to his work, not as the 
elave, but with some elasticity, some en- 
thusiasm: he relishes his work; it does 
aot seem so much like drudgery ; the mind 
and body are in their normal condition. 
i need not enlarge upon the statement 
aiready proved that rest on the Sabbath 
a physical necessity, and that more 
work can be done if we keep the Sab- 
Bath. 

My next statement is, that better 
work can be done. There are certain 
conditions which are indispensable for the 
accomplishment of the best kind of work. 
There must be vigor of mind and strength 
of body. Thought moves slowly and ia 
confused more or less when the body is 
trred; there is no substitute for rest; 


wature provides her own remedies to re- | 
ir wasted strength and vitality, and of 


! her remidies, none is more important 
than. rest. 


Weariness makes the world | 


to mind and body, and gives grasp of 
mind, and power and clearness of judg- 
ment. The best work can be done when 
the body and mind are rested. More and 
better work can be done.in one hour with 
the intellect that is rested, than in three 
when in a wearied state. 

In the next place, the moral 
nature requires a Sabbath. Com- 
pare the moral condition of a people 
who have no Sabbath with one who de- 
lights to keep the day holy unto the Lord: 
all must admit that there is a marvelous 
difference. Look at the nations which 
keep the Sabbath and at those who ig- 
nore it! This nation owes its greatness 
in no small degree to the fact that it has 
had a Sabbath. Look at different sec- 
tions of our country, and you will notice 
that in those sections where the Sabbath 
is kept by the -people as it should be kept, 
the people are more moral than they are 
where it is poorly observed. Where the 
Sabbath is observed, people are not so 
ambitious to kill each other as they are 
where it is like the other days of the 
week. True culture and refiuement 
flourishes under its influence. Where 
the Sabbath is kept the people are hap- 
pier; they are happier because they are 
permitted to rest, so that they have some 
life and buoyancy. Tired people are always 
vetting into trouble; the world looks 
blue to them. It is sometimes said that 
it takes two to quarrel, but a man 
who never has a Sabbath of rest, will 
quarrel with himself if he cannot find 
anyone else to quarrel with. He who 
ignores nature’s laws cannot be happy. 
There is much truth in the words, ‘‘A 
Sabbath well spent brings a week of con- 
tent.”’ 

The Christian way of keeping the 
Sabbath is the best, even if we did not 
take into account the sin of breaking it. 
How far superior are the methods of its 
observance as practiced by the Christian 
world to those which are devised by 
those who disregard the teachings of the 
bible. Look, for instance, at the excur- 
sions and picnice where crowds congre- 
gate who come home worn and weary at 
night, who go to their tasks Monday, 
less fitted for their duties than on any 
other day of the.week. The fact remains, 
notwithstanding all that may be said 
against the way the best part of the 
christian world keep the Sabbath, that 
no better way has been devised. No 
day in all the week has such a blessing 
in it as the Sabbath if rightly observed; 
business is laid aside and thoughts of 
business too. Other thoughts fill the 
mind; books and _ papers har- 
mony with the spirit of the day 
are read. The family group go to the 
house of God together and worship God 
in His sanctuary. Their thoughts are 
lifted heavenward ; their spiritual natures 
are fed by the songs of praise, the 
prayers and the preached word; in the 
Sabbath-school they delight to find out 
what God reveals; at home they can 
sing together and enjoy each other’s 
society, and meditate upon the goodness 
of our God. The day seems cnly too 
short, and its hallowed influence tinges 
the dark clouds of care during the week 
with golden hues. The hallowed hours 
of the Christian Sabbath are of inesti- 
mable value in helping society, influ- 
encing it for the right. What would 
our world be without the Sabbath? It 
would be what Heathenism is to-day. 
Life would be one round of duty and of 
care. One of the grandest civilizing 
influences the world has known would 
be lost. The beneficent influence of the 
Sabbath for 6,000 years, and the fruit it 
has borne, speaks with a logic which no 
language can equal. dt has witnessed 
the rise and fall of mighty empires; it 
has seen great undertakings utterly fail; 
to-day more observe it than ever before. 
I do not fear that it will be abolished, 
for I know that God has made it and 
man needs it. When God spake from 
the rocky heights of Sinai, He knew 
what society needed, and would need in 
every age to come. .Man needed ‘the 
Sabbath as much as he needed the sun- 
light. When our fathers came to Ply- 
mouth Rock they brought the Sabbath 
as one of their chief treasures, and we, 
their descendants, will guard it. Not 
merely for what it has been but for what 
it is and what it will be. It does 
more for a nation than its standing 
armies or its ships of war, and were its 
observance universal there would be no 
need of armies. 

The educational influence which 
the Sabbath affords may be a theme 
which has been but little dwelt 
upon, but it is a subject of great magni- 
tude. The Sabbath-school and _ the 
preaching of the word impart, not only in- 
formation, but help to awaken thought, 
while the leisure which the Sabbath 
affords gives opportunity to investigate 
truth and lay up stores of knowledge, 
and knowledge which man needs espec- 
ially to know. The child who is brought 
up to keep the Sabbath, other things be- 
ing equal, will know far more than one 
who does not. The Sabbath is needed 
in this busy world. We need to pause 
sometimes and have time to think of our 
spiritual interests. ‘Time is short. We 
are here to prepare for eternity. We 
must have time to think of our rela- 
tions to God and to those around us. 
The Sabbath gives the most favorable 
time for the contemplation of heavenly 
things. Its leisure, its very atmosphere 
seems to invite us to pause and consider 
our prospects for eternity. 
tudes have been brought to Christ on this 
holy day? To how many has it proved 
to the dawn of a new life! How 
many have gained strength to master the 
temptations that surround them, by 
means of the influence and opportunities of 
theday! But I need not enlarge upon this 
part of my subject, the vast majority in this 
nation recognize the Sabbath. They 


took drear,and difficultieslook like moun- | k20w that it is a divine institution, and 


tains, and melancholy goads its victim | 


with thoughts of despair, while wasted 
tissues and throbbing temples call for rest. 
But rest brings back vitality, plants hope- 
fnlness within the heart, gives strength 


also a necessity. 

We have shown by valid argu- 
ments the truth which the _ text 
declarese—that the Sabbath was made for 
man. It follows, then, logically, that it 


What multi- | 


is for his interest to keep and prevent its 
being trampled under foot. The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, *‘Have we a 
right to make laws prohibiting men from 
working on the Sabbath ? Would not that 
be interfering with personal liberty? Is 
not this the land of freedom ?’’ I an- 
swer, this is a land of freedom, but not 
of license. Liberty has its safeguards 
and its rights. The idea of this Govern- 
ment is, the greatest good to the greatest 
number. We seek to grant to the indi- 
vidual liberty as far as that liberty Hoes 


roads will be blocked up. In reply we 
would say that when the main lings are 
not run, the tributaries would be only 
too glad to follow the good example. 


The question might also aris@y;if traffic: 


is suspended twecty-four hours, will not 
the company lose one seventh of its pro- 
fits? In answer we will pledge our ex- 


end of the vear our employers will not 
lose one cent, but, on the contrary, will 
be the gainers fiaancially. Our reasons 
are these: At present the duties of our 


not interfere with the rights of others, | locomotive-engineers are incessant, day 


If there were only one individual in the 
world, homan laws would not be neces- 
sary. But where there is a collection of 
individuals, laws must be made to pro- 
tect society. Then the rule, the great- 
est good to the greatest number, holds 
good. In this country the majority 
rule. But there is the idea underlying 
many of the agitations through the world 
to-day, ‘*The minority should rule or 
ruin,’ and it is manifest in agitations go- 
ing on, and in the assassinations which are 
threatening the peace of society. It is 
true that the majority should have a dae 
regard to the 1ights of the minority, and 
only humane and just laws should be 
passed. 

Has the State a_ right to pass 
the Sunday law? is the question I 
wish next to consider. I might argue 
trom the standpoint that ours is 
a Christian nation. For na- 
tion was from the outset a Christian 
nation. We tolerate all forms of relig- 
ion, but all along the government has 
acted on the supposition that we are a 
Christian people; its proclamations for 
days of thanksgiving for seasons for tast- 
ing, its appointments of chaplains in our 
army, all are an acknowledgement that 
Christianity is the religion of the country. 
But I want to argue from another atand- 
point at this time. For sanitary reasons we 
should maintain and defend the *‘ Sunday 
law.” Why have alaw? Cannot men 
rest when they choose without such a 
law? No, they cannot. Some are so 
situated that they might, but others are 
not. Great corporations might keep their 
men at work every day in the week if 
there were no laws to prevent it. The 
greed and selfishness of men would rob 
the honest laborer of his Sabbath, so that 
many would be almost strangers in their 
own homes, leaving as many do early in 
the morning and coming home late at 
night. Unless the law protects the laborer, 
he is at the mercy of the capitalist. Men 
have a right, who are in business, to be 
protected in their business and not be 
obliged to lose in consequence of others 
keeping their stores open on the Sabbath. 
Conscientious clerks ought not to be 
obliged te give up their principles or their 
positions; the State should throw the 
wgis of its protection about them. Com- 
mon morality itself lifts up its voice in 
clarion tones. in favor of the Sunday 
law. But it is objected, do we not inte:- 
fere with the rights of those who keep 
Saturday for Sunday? Have they 
not a _ right to be protected and 
not be obliged to keep our Sabbath? It 
is impossible to have more than one Sab- 
bath ina week. Attempts to have two 
would spoil both. No law will work 
without discommoding somebody. 

In this world there are a million of men 
employed on our railroads. Laws should 
be passed and carried out that shall pre- 
vent trains being run on the Sabbath. 
Railroad men have a right to one day in 
seven. The petition of the locomotive 
engineers onthe N. Y.C. & H.R. R. R. 
no doubt voices the feeling of a multi- 
tude of others, embodying as it does the 
desire to rest on the Sabbath, and giving 
the reasons why the petition should be 
granted. The following is the petition: 

To Wm.H. Vanderbilt, Vice-President : 
Sir—The undersigned, locomotive en- 
gineers in your employ, respectly repre- 
sent that the custom of running freight 
trains on the Sabbath on your line of 
road has increased, from the occasional 
moving of one or two trains on Sundays 
during some great press of business, un- 
til it has in fact become a regular prac- 
tice, and a great hardship upon your 
engineers. We have borne this grievance 
patiently, hoping every succeeding year 
that it would decrease. Weare willing 
to submit to any reasonable privations, 
mental or physical—but after a long and 
weary service we do not see any signs of 
relief, and we are forced to come to you 
with our trouble, and most respectfully 
ask you to relieve us from Sunday labor, 
so far as it is in your to do so. Our objec- 
tions to Sunday labor are—First, 
this never-ending toil ruins our 
health, and prematurely makes us feel 
worn out like old men; and we are sensi- 
ble of our inability to perform our duty 
as well when we work to excess. 

‘*Second, that the customs of all civil- 
ized countries as well as all laws, human 
and divine, recognize Sunday asa day 
for rest and recuperation: and, notwith- 
standing intervals of rest might be arranged 
for us upon other days than Sunday, we 
feel that by so doing we should be forced 
to exclude ourselves from a!l church, 
family, and social privileges that other 
citizens enjoy. 

‘‘Third, that nearly all the urdersigned 
have children that they desire to have 
educated in everything that will tend to 
make them good men and women; and 
we cannot help but see that our example 
in ignoring the Sabbath day has a very 
demoralizing influence upon them. 

‘‘Fourth, because we believe the best 
interests of the company we serve will be 

romoted thereby, as well as ours, and 
we believe locomotive-engineers 
should occupy as high social and religious 
positions as men in any other calling. We 
know that the question will be consid- 
ered, How can this Sunday work be 
avoided, with the immense and constant- 
ly increasing trafic? We have watched 
this matter for the past twenty years, 
and we do not hesitate in saying that we 
can do as much work in six days, with the 
seventh for rest, as is now done. The 
objection may be offered, that if your 
lines stop, the receiving points from other 


after day, night succeeding night, Sun- 
day and all, rain or shine, with all the 
fearful inclemeucies of a rigorous winter to 
contend with, the great strain of both 
mental and physical faculties constantly 
employed, has a tendency in time to im- 
pair the requisites so necessary to make 
a good enginer. Troubled in mind, 
jaded and worn out in body, the engineer 
cannot give his duties the attention they 
should have.’’ 

In order to best advance his employer's 
interest—we venture to say, not on this 
broad continent, in any branch of busi- 
ness or traffic, can be found any class in 
the same position as railroad men. They 
are severed from associations that all hold 
most dear, debarred from the opportu- 
nity of worship—that tribute that man 
owes to his God. Witnessing all those 
pleasures accorded to others, which are 
the only oases in the deserts of thia life, 
and with no prospect of relief, we ask you 
to aid us. Give us the Sabbath for rest 
after our week of laborious duties, and 
we pledge you that with a system invig- 
orated by a season of repose, by a brain 
eased | cleared by hours of relaxation, 
we can go to work with more energy, 
more mental and physical vigor. 


In closing, we desire to say to the re- 
spected and honored gentleman, the 
President of this road, ripe in years, with 
a career unparalled in the history of any 
country as a successful financial and 
business manager, we hope and trust 
that the abolition of the freight trafic on 
the Sabbath, with the innumerable bless- 
ings and privileges it would entail upon 
his employees, would be an event in his 
life that would give the greatest pleasure ; 
and from thousands of tongues would as- 
cend an invocation to Divine Providence 
to spare for many years the author of 
this inestimable boon, the cessation of 
Sunday labor. These words give ex- 
pression to the feeling of multitudes. 
Picture to yourself the millions of earth 
who long for a Sabbath, and cannot have 
it; while countless families lament the al- 
most continual absence of the husband 
and father. Says Joseph Cook: ‘‘It is 
now 200 years since Great Britain placed 
on her statute books a law providing that 
no tradesman, artificer, workman, labor- 
er, or other person whatsoever, shall do 
or exercise any worldly labor, business, 
or work of their ordinary callings, upon 
the Lord’s day, or any part thereof, 
works of necessity and charity only ex- 
cepted.’? This is the language of an en- 
actment of the 29th of Charles Il, 1678. 
It is yet the basis of British and Ameri- 
can Sunday laws. The physical and 
economic advantage of a weekly day of 
rest support it as a civil institution among 
80 millions of English-speaking people, 
embracing the two most free, wealthy, in- 
dustrious and powerful nations of the 
Globe. It is 1,500 years since 
Constantine put into execution the law 
which brought an unwonted hush one 
day in seven to all industry in the Ro- 
man dominion. Ten centuries from the 
time when Christianity closed her chief 
political struggles, the United States, a 
Republic built chiefly by Christianity, 
and governing more square miles than 
Cesar ever ruled over, calls peace to her 
continental domain, one day in seven, 
and sends nine millions of her population, 
one in five, to a world’s fair, and shuts 
its doors every Sunday. Says Professor 
Churchill, population’which habit- 
ually neglects the pulpit, or ite eqivalent, 
one day in seven, can ultimately be led 
by charlatans and will be. Give Amer- 
ica the Parisian Suvday, and in two 
hundred years all our greatest cities will 
be politically under the heels of the 
feather-heads, the roughs, the sneaks, 
and the money gripes.’’ 

The Sabbath needs to be guarded by 
law so thatit may not become a day of 
temptation-to men. 
ought to be closed every day in the 
week, need especially to be closed on the 
Sabbath. The fine for keeping a saloon 
open on the Sabbath ought to be, not 
less than $100 for the first offence, and 
six months’ imprisonment for the second. 
is eometimes argued that we have no 
right to legislate in regard to what a 
man should eat and drink. But we have 
aright to restrain one of the greatest 
evils of soclety, and protect the homes 
and lives of our citizens at least one day 
in seven. Society bas a right to protect 
itself, and no amount of sophistry will 
deceive the people. 

The wave of temperance which is roll- 
ing over our land, which began on the 
Atlantic coast, is already touching the 
shores of the Pacific. On its crested 
wave I see written Prohibition, and from 
countless family altars prayers are going 
up that God may bless it on its way. 
The Sunday law needs to be a little 
stronger, so that men cannot afford to 
break it. 

The argument from the standpoint that 
the Sabbath is a moral and physical ne- 
cessity is sufficient to prove that the Sun- 
day law is right and ought to be enforced. 
I have shown, in addition, that this 
Sabbath needs to be not a holiday, but a 
Christian Sabbath—the Sabbath that 
our fathers cherished; the Sabbath that 
helps give stability and strength to a 
nation. While there is so much of Sab- 
bath desecration, especially on this coast, 
it is pleasant to note the increased inter- 


}est that is being taken in the subject in 


different parts of our land; and not only 
here, but in Europe. The pnblic con- 
science is being aroused. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific the question is 


being agitated. Fathers and mothers are | 


perience, health and strength, that at the | 


The saloons which | 


‘beginning to realize that a Godless Sab- 
bath is a curse to their children. You 
might as well attempt to siop the tides 
of the ocean as to attempt to stop this 
rising tide in favor of the Sabbath. 


R ith the past behind it and the needs 


of the untold ages of the future before 
it, with humanity requiring it, and the 
voice of Omnipotence demanding it, the 
Sabbath stands as one of the grandest 
monuments on the shore of time. 


The Power of God's Word. Is.x;7-8. 
Oo. Gs 


‘*But the word of our God shall stand 
forever.” How true are these words, for 


many are the attacks that the Bible, the. 


word of our God, has withstood, and still 
it stands without an equal in purity, 
power and strength; simple so that a 
child can understand it, and yet fit for 
the wisest of mankind to devote a lifetime 
to study it. 

To many, who have rendered up their 
account, has his word been a comfort, and 
to many who are with us, has this same 
word proved a source of strength. No 
one can tell this, save those who have 
gone to the Word and have found what 
they sought. 

But to enjoy this comfort and solace 
we must have faith and believe in the 
Word. John vii: 38; Deut. xviii: 15. 
For the sorrowful where else can there be 
found such a source of comfort as here. 
Ps. xxiii: 4; cxix: 76; Is. 1: 3; Jer. xxxi: 
13: 2 Thes. ii: 16-17. For the troubled 
it is a place of sefuge. Ps. ix:9; xlvi: 
1; lvii: 1; Ps. xci: 2; Heb. vi: 18-19; 
to the weary it opens a place of rest; Ps. 
xvi: 9; xxxvii: 7; Ie. 
Is. xxx: 15; Jer. vi: 16; Matt. 
xi: 28-29; Heb. iv: 3-9. To _ the 
weak, a place where they can find strength 
and be made strong. Ps. xxxi:2; Ixxi: 
3; Prov. xviii: 10; Ps. xxviii; 8; xxix: 11; 
Is. xxv: 4. ‘To the thirsty, a fountain of 
living watera: Is. xliv: 3; John iv: 10; 
Is. xxxv: 6-7; xii: 3; Zech. xiii: 1; 
Zech. xiv: 8. To the hungry, there 
they can go and be fed: Ps. evii: 
9; exlvi: 7; xxxiv: 10: Luke i: 53; 
Deut. viii: 13; Is. xlix: 10; Joha vi: 
35. To the needy and destitute a 
place where they can be clothed: Job 
exix: 14; Is. lix; 17; 
exxxli: 9; Eph. vi: 14; 1 Thess. v: 8. 
To the friendless it speaks of a friend 
that will never leave-nor forsake them: 
Jobn xiv: 14, 15; Matt. xi: 19; Deut. 
iv: 31; Josh i: 5; Heb. xiii: 5; Ps. ix: 
10. No matter where the Bible is open- 
ed, the word of God stands out full of 
power. It enables his servants and follow- 
ers to stand up boldly before kings, 
jondges and rulers, and fills them with 
boldness and power. Moses: Exod. v: 
1-3; Nathan: 2 Sam. xii: 7, 13, 14. 
Elijah: 1 Kings, xviii: 16-18; Zechar- 
iah: 2 Chron. xxiv: 29-30; Azariah: 2 
Chron. xxvi: 17-18; Nekemiak: Neh. 
ii, 4-5; Jeremiah: Jer. xxxvi: 27-32; 
Peter and the other Apostles: Acts v: 
29-32; Paul: Acts xxiv: 23-25. 

We will find that it has a converting 
power, for it will convert the souls of 
men. Ps. 1]: 13; Is. xl: 5; Jer. xxv: 5; 
Ps. xix: 7-11. 

It has a cleansing power, it makes the 
heart and inner man clean. Ps. cxix: 9; 
Ps. ix: 9; Jer. xxxiii: 8; John xiii: 8- 
10; xv: 3; Eph. v: 26. 

It has a quickening powen; it quickens 
the thoughts and desires of the seeker. 
Ps. cxix: 50-93; Ixxi: 20; Ps. cxix: 25; 
exliit: 11; 1 Tim. vi: 13; Eph. ii: 5; Col. 
ii: 13. 

It gives life to all who believe in it. 
John v: 24; iv: 36; vi: 47; Col. iii: 3-4; 
Jas. 1:12; Matt. iv: 4; John vi: 63-68, 
xx: 31. It enlightens those who are in 
need of knowledge and desire to have 
light. Ps. exix: 130; xevii: 11; Prov. 
vi: 20-23; Hosea vi: 4-6; Ps. exii:4; 
Is. ii: 5; Is. lx: 20. It accomplishes 
God’s purposes and wishes. Is. Iv. 11; 
ix: 5-9; Acts iii: 13; Rom. xi: 25-27. 
For it is not going back to God void, but 
it will accomplish what he wishes it to 
do. Is. lv: 10-11; Mark iv: 14-20. It 
is like a fire and hammer. Jer. xxili: 
28; Acts ii:3. It saves the soul, show- 
ing its saving power. Rom. i: 13; x: 13; 
1 Cor. i: 18; xv: 2; Acts xiii: 26; Ps. 
xx: 6; Ps. exiv: 19. It is able 
to build up. Acts xx: 32; ix: 31; Rom. 
xv: 4; 1Pet: ii: 2. 7 


— 


**We see,’’ said Dean Swift, in one of 
his sarcastic moods, ‘‘what God thinks 
of riches by the people he gives them 


The man who cannot ‘‘do his best’ 
except in the presence of an admiring 
crowd has a false notion of what the 
best is. 
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BENICIA, CAL. 
Thirty-Eirst Wear. 


MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Privcrpat. 


A Home School fer Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will begin Tuesday, Au- 
gust1, 1882. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

Mrs. M. Atgrns Lyncu, Benicia, Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 
Wednesday, Aug 2, 1882. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connec 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. jitf 
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Art Furniture 
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tains over 1,900 illustrations. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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ip. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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MENEELY BELL [| OUNDRY. 

am Favorably known to the public since 
931826. Church Chapel, Schvol, Fire Alarm 
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DAVID BUSH, 


IMPORTER OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Plombers Supplies & Sanitary Goods, 


22 POST STREET, 
Bet. Montgomery and Kearny, San Fr:n-isce. 


SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. — 


MOLLER'S: 


, COD-LIVER OIL 
Cheapest 
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tasteand smell. For sale by Druggista. 
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Miscllany 


How the Teacher was Trapped. 


Mr. Johnson, the high-school teacher | 
in Brigham, was a first-rate teacher, 
and, if his obituary had been written, 
no doubt it would have declared him ‘‘a 
kind husband and father.’’ But he was 
aman of peculiarities for all that, and 
one was a disapprobation of kid gloves. 
‘‘Unnecessary extravagance,”’ he called 
them; ‘‘unhealthy, inconvenient, inad- 
missible.” 

Now, his twin daughters, Prue and 
Patty, being just fifteen, naturally 
thought otherwise, kid gloves being to 
the average young miss what water is to 
ducks. but all their wishes were of no 
avail. In winter their deltcate hands 
were ‘‘made into paws,’’ as Prue de- 
clared, with mittens, while in summer 
they were allowed nothing daintier than 
lisle-thread. 

One lucky day for them, when things 
had rolled smoothly at school, when the 
wind was in the west, the coffee clear, 
the steak ‘‘done to a turn,” and all those 
trifles that make angels, or the reverse, 
of us, were favorably bent, Mr. Johnson 
anneunced at dinner that he thought it 
would be an excellent plan to form a 
speech-improvement society, said society 
to consist of the family alone, the object 
in view to be, as the name implied, cor- 
rectness of speech. It was hardly to be 
supposed that the President ef the soci- 
ety could be guilty of a lapsus lingua, 
Dut it might be interesting to see how 
many mistakes ordinary people are liable 
to make in one week. 

“But, supposing, papa,’’ said daring 
Prue, ‘‘supposing the sky should fall, or 
that you should be ‘guilty of an inaccu- 
racy, a8 you say, what then?” 

“My daughter,” said her father be- 


b 


nignly, ‘‘in such case, | am safe in prom- 


isiug any reasonable reward you may 
elaim.”’ 

‘*Kid gloves ?” ventured Patty. 

‘*T am safe, | think, in saying yes,” 
said her father. 
choose 

Prue. 

will have brown,” said Patty. 

**And I would like drab,’’ added Mrs. 
Johnson. This was at noon-time. 

When Mr. Johnson came home at 
night, he inquired how soon tea would 
be ready. 

‘«Just as soon as the tea-kettle boils,” 
replied his wife, pleasantly. 

‘‘Hrror one!” exclaimed the teacher, 
with such a crushing sense of superiority 
that his wife and daughters wondered 
that they had ever dared to dream of kid 
gloves. 

“Tt is astonishing,’’ said Mr. Johnson, 
‘thow people will persist in talking of 
‘boiled tea-kettles’ for supper. This is an 
instance of the many inaccuracies that 
are in daily use. I think our improve- 
ment society will be a success.’’ 

Meek Mrs. Johnson said nothing more 
during supper. 

Right across the street from them lived 
an elderly widow, who was quite alone, 
and who was the object of many atten- 
tions from the neighbors. 

That night a snow-fall whitened the 
sidewalks. Mr, Johnson was an active 
and prudent man. He was up betimes, 
and cleared his own walk, then put his 
head in at the door long enough to say: 

**T will eome in to breakfast as soon as 
I have shoveled the old lady out.”’ 

‘‘When you get her comfortably aboard 
the shovel,’’ retorted Prue, ‘‘you might 
bring her in to see us, and hand our kid 
gloves in at the same time.’’ 

It was a subdued but very agreeable 
husband and father that came in to 
breakfast somewhat late, bringing three 
nice little bundJes, which he laid beside 
the plates of his wife and daughters. 
Prue and Patty found their favorite 
shades in number five French kids, and 
Mrs. Johnson rejoiced in a whole box of 
dainty gloves. 

‘‘] am of the opinion, on the whole,’’ 
said the teacher, ‘‘that criticism within 
the family circle is undesirable. In fact, 
| have made up my mind to drop the 
teacher, henceforth, when I open my 
door, and you may ‘boil the tea-kettle,’ 


‘pearl-colored,’ cried 


my dear, when you please.” 


So that was how the kid gloves were 
earned.— Mary Abbott Rand. 


Iron Shod. 


The safety of the mountain climber de- 
pends upon being well shod; therefore 
the Swiss guides wear heavy shoes with 
sharp spikes in the soles. On a bright 
July morning a famous man of science 
started with two gentlemen to ascend 
Pitz Morterasch, a steep and lofty snow 
mountain in Switzerland. Though ex- 
perienced mountaineers, they took with 
them Senni, the boldest guide in that 
district. After reaching the summit of 
Morterasch they started back, and svon 
arrived ata steep slope covered with o 
thin snow. They were lashed together 
with a strong rope, which was tied to 
each man’s waist. 

‘Keep carefully in my step, gentle- 
men,’” said Senni, ‘‘for a false step here 
might start the snow and send us down in 
an avalanche.” 

He had hardly spoken when the whole 
field of ice began to slide down the icy 
mountain side, carrying the unlucky 
climbers with it at a terrible pace. A 
steeper slope was before them, and at the 
end of it was a precipice. The three fore- 
most men were almost buried in the 
whirling snow. Below them were the 
jaws of death. Everything depended on 
getting a foothold. Senni shouted loudly, 
“Halt! halt!” and with desperate energy 
drove his iron nailed boots into the firm 
ice beneath the snow. Within a few rods 
of the precipice Senni got hold with his 
feet and was able to bring the party all 
up standing, when two seconds more 
would have swept them into the chasm. 

The hair-breadth escape shows the 
value of being well shod when in danger- 
ous places. The lesson 1s especially 


needed by the young. No boy is well 
prepared for rough climbing unless he is 
well shod with Christian principles. 
Sometimes temptation ices the track un- 
der him, and then he must put his foot 
down with an iron heel or he is gone. A 
poor boy of my acquaintance signed a 
pledge never to taste liquor. One day 
his rich employer invited him to dinner. 
There was wine on the table but the lad 
was not ashamed to say: 

‘No, I thank you sir; I never touch 

Then came on a rich pudding, which 
the boy tasted and found there was 
brandy in it; so he quickly laid the tasted 
morsel back on his plate. The employer 
discovered that the boy had ‘‘pluck” 
enough to stand by hia convictions, and 
he will never be afraid to trust him. He 
is a sure-footed boy. 

God knows what steep places lie before 
us. He has provided the ‘‘shoes of iron 
and brass’’ for us to puton. They are 
truth and honesty and faith and courage 
and prayer. A clear conscience will keep 
the head cool. And up along the hard 
road there is asign board, on which is 
written in large bright letters, ‘‘He that 
walketh uprightly walketh surely.”— Dr. 
7. L. Cuyler, 


—_—— 


Bozzaris—and Bozzaris’ Son. 


A writer in the New York Sun, relat- 
ing his visit to Forrest, the tragedian, in 
Philadelphia, shortly before the latter’s 
death, brings out a very interesting inci- 
dent in connection with the famous poem 
of ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.”’ 

While at the tragedian’s house, view- 
ing his picture gallery, we stopped in 
front of a portrait of Fitz Green Halleck, 
with whom all three of us were acquaint- 
ed when he served as a sort of Newman 
Noggs in the otlice of the actors. 

‘*Who could have thought,’ said For- 
rest, ‘‘thatsuch a chap as Halleck could 
have written ‘Marco Bozzaris,’ a poem 
that fires my: blood whenever I recite 
those lines: 

‘Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 

Strike! for your altars and your fires! 

Strike! for the green grave of your sires! 
God and your native lard!’ 

‘‘And strange enough,” he continued, 
‘*T met the sun of Marco Bozzaris while I 
was in Greece. He had seemed to me a 
traditional personege; but to meet his son 
gave him a reality which I have never 
since lost.’’ 

**What sort of aman was young Boz- 
zaris ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*Six feet two inches high,” replied 
Forrest, ‘‘straight and slim as a palm 
tree; a face like the antique; a model, 
sir, of manly beauty. Only a hero could 
have had such a son.” 

**And was his mind equal to his phy- 
sique ?”’ 

‘*T could not tell at first. He spoke 
no English, and my French was not 
finent. However, we managed to under- 
stand each other a little, and I told him 
about Halleck’s poem. He had never 
even heard of it. The mood was on me, 
and stauding up in the Greek cafe, with 
not a soul near who knew Englieh, I re- 
cited the whole of it to the son of the 
hero whom it has immortalized. 

‘‘Sir, he understood that! I could see 
the blood thrill in his veins, his eyes 
flash lightning, the color come and go in 
his cheeks, and when my voice dropped 
and broke for the concluding lines, where 
Bozzaris sinks to sleep in death at the 
very moment of his victory, the son’s 
eyes filled with tears which dropped like 
diamonds to the ground as he gazed at 
me. 
‘‘Ah! oratory, sir, is the universal 
language. ButI should have liked Hal- 
leck to hear his poem recited by me to 
such an audience.” 


Jenny Lind’s Courtship. 


‘‘T am a Quaker, as you know,”’ a 
Philadelphian recently said to me, ‘‘aud 
it is reported that, shortly before Jenny 
Lind’s visit to our city, an aged lady 
arose in one of our meetings and said she 
had heard that ‘Jane Lyon, a very wick- 
/ed woman, was on her way to this coun- 

try to sing,’ and she hoped that none of 
the young people would be drawn away 
to hear her. Nevertheless, an uncle 
took me and my brother to the Saturday 
}matinee. We had seats in the balcony 
and so near the stage that we could ina 
way see behind the scenes. Early in the 
entertainment Jenny Lind sang ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and the audience was be- 
side itself. Among the members of her 
company was her future husband, Otto 
Goldschmidt. He was to the audience 
simply an unknown pianist, and to be 
obliged to listen to anything but the voice 
of Jenny Lind was provoking. Well, 
the man played, and from where we sat 
we could see Jenny Lind behind the 
curtain listening most intently. When 
he had finished, the audience seemed in 
nowise disposed to applaud; but Jenny 
Lind began to clap her hands vigorously, 
observing which, the boys re-enforced 
her, and, observing her face light up—lI 
can see the love-light on it yet—we clap- 
ped furiously until the applause spread 
through the audience. When he had 
finished playing a second time, my broth- 
er and I set the ball in motion, and the 
applause was great enough to satisfy the 
fiancée of Otto Goldschmidt.’’—Cen- 


tury. 


For every good deed of ours, the world 
will be the better always. And perhaps 
no day does a man walk down a street 
cheerfully, and like a child of God, with- 
out some passengers being brightened by 
his face, and, unknowingly to himself, 
catching from its look a something of 
religion, and sometimes, not impossible, 
what just saves him from some wrong 


action. 


— 


Do not wish to be anywhere but where 
you are, nor anything but what you are. 
It is want of communion with God that 
makes our thoughts run a-gadding. 
Daily beseech the Lord to make your 
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lo 
This fact alone attests without POSSIBILITY OF REFU- 
TATION that the Beethoven the o 
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after One VYear’s use, returm it at my expense and 
I will refund you the money ith interest. : 
BEATTY’S PATENT IMPRO ADJUSTABLE STOP- | Hon. SAM. 
ACTION IS USED! In this action is attained the highest 
state of perfection. By its use the merest novice can com- 
mand the great variety of the Organ as completely as the 
seasoned and well selected Black Walnut. It 


—— tioned. The case has a rubbed varnish fi 
=—— take the dirt ordust. It is called “ BEETHOVEN,” as its 


ments are my own and no one else can build an Organ on 


this 
ae SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY, BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, OR 
ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS. 
= BUY ONLY THE LATEST AND BEST. THE BEETHO 


every particular, or money promees refunded, with 
fees interest, if the instrument is not prec 
one year’s use. F 


A NEW CASE FOR THE HOLIDAYS NOW READY. 


for my instruments is so great om 
enlarging enormous facilities, and 

urchase of material | that enter into their co 

quantities, to offer a new and 


PUBLI 


As the timeis ap 


jon of detail, unsurpassed elegance, fine finish, | HOLIDAY, Birthday 
and royal —s I announce with pleasure that the | Or Wed Pres 


Deatiy’s Organs and Pianofortes for 1803. 


. = 
= 


UTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
EATTY’S ORGANS AND PIANOFORTES 
The Mest Successful House in America. 


TO T 
SEND A POSTAL ANYWAY. 


U 
MBLEST HOME, while i gurpacst beauties of | More than 50,000 attest the merits of Beatty's O 


c and 
in fret and gold. 
and power. 

, 5 Octaves,' 10 full sets of Golden 


ft. 
Also, Coupler Harmonique, Earp oline, Grand Expres | Rt. Rev. THOS. A. STARKEY, Bishop of N. J. “None better’ 
bilante, Duplex Dampers, and | Hon. MOSES A. DOW, n i 
J. L. EVERETT, Nat’) B’way Bank, N.Y. “Ex 
A. Menlo Park, N. J., “Marvelo'w business” 
E. ALDEN & BROS.,Cincinnati, O., “Honest & 


la, (4) b-Bass, 
Bourdon. (6) Saxaphone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, | Gov. BIGLOW, New Haven, Ct.,‘‘Very h 
D. B. LLOYD, United States Senate. Entire satisfaction.” 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 


ONAIRE’S | and Pianofortes. S forbids but of a f "Eriet 
ce forbi ut of a few 

rlor. This new case is exquisite! rtioned solid pa : 

CECes carved end decorated With axtiel extracts and names. For long list of names of 

ornate arabesque designs 

lamp stands and knee swells of new design 
It eontains 27 

Tongue Reeds, as follows: 


hly polished | 8°08 who are using my instruments, in all 
of the world, see Testimonial Sheet, SENT FRE« 


Rt. Rev. C. T. QUINTARD, “Bishop of Tenn.,” writes-—“ I 
have received the Instrument and am highly pleased. It will 


Manual Sub-Bass..16ft.tone, Saxaphone...... 8 ft. tone, 

Cello............... 8ft. tone, Violina.......... one, | Judge P. H. HANN, Wash’ton.N.J.“Perfectly ralable house” 
French Horn...... 8 ft. tone, Piccolo .......... 2 ft. tone. | I. W. ENGLAND, Pub.,N. Y.Sun. “Satisfied wit! ‘astrument” 


* Wears 
ce lent tone. ~*~ 


responsible.” 
hly appreciated” 


Viola Dolce, 10) Grand one, (11) French Horn, 
(19) Expresst Hon. J. B. ESHLEMAN, Cordelia, Pa.“‘Pronounced first-class” 


(18) Vox Hum 
Vo 


ee Stop, (2%) Right Knee S 


ix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubil. | Maj.Gen. SICKLES Father.N. Y."“Sweetest o 
Harmonique. (22) Orchestral | Hon. JOHN BLAIR, N. J.[R. .King “He deserves 
8. A. Woods Mach.Co., Boston & N.Y.’ 


(25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper yo J. 8. HARRISON, 2119 Callowhill st.,Phila. “Have dealt wi 
him a half million dollars worth. Always ion 


never nade” 
equipped factory” 


rompt, reliab 


f th ted | HARTFORD . ENGINE CO.""P rfect busin sssystem” 
the above Imstrument is mot as represen MONROE Cee (ENG! AA e sine 


from the choicest 


the test of any climate. It is 
and will no 


equalled by any other manufacturer 
less than $450. Why! Because the Patented Improve- 


VEN 
ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, POWERFUL AND ALWAYS 
TISFACTORY. COME TO WASHINGTON, N. J. AND SE- 


establishment of the kind in the world, best equipped. ; 
& Western R. R.“One of the largest shi ur Lines 


Worcester, Mass., 
AN, President D. L. & W., M. & E., N. 
ppers on our ’ 


< 


DANIEL F. BEATTY’S MANUFACTORY, — 
Corner Railroad Avenue & BEATTY STREET, 


———— LECT INSTRUMENT IN PERSON. If not convenient to : : 
3 B® come, you will be as well treated if you order by mail. Washington. New Jersey, United States of America. 


T BY BANK DRAFT, POST OFFICE MONEY | The Largest Organ and Pianoforte Establishment in Existence. © 


LETTER, OR BY EXPRESS, PRE- 


Ground occupied for Works and Yards THIRTEEN 


Remember satisfaction absolutely guaranteed in | acres TOTAL LENGTH OF WORKS. 1,006 F s 


A 
EDISON’S ELECTRI¢ LI 
‘orte esta 


as represented, 
TORY RUNNI & NIGHT. latest Illustrated 
. purchase please mail or hand this advertise ment to 


upon DANIEL F; BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


— 


Before buying elsewhere BE SURE to send for my 


Catalogue. If you do not desire to 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, | 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post U n d e r t a k e r Ss. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 64/ Sacramento Sr eel, 

Connected by Telephone with all the 
Butter and Eggs a merican District Telegraph Company’s 

GOODS RECEIVED ON coNsIGNMENT Embalming and Preparing 
gS" Country orders for Merchandise filled and Bodies for Shipment 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 
| N. GRAY & CO. 
DAIRY PRODUCE. Corner of Webb, oe FRANCISCO 
Specialty. 
shipped with promptness. a Specialty. 


W. J. DINGEE GrRanT I. TaGGart. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Avents' 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, -  $Auctioneer: 
Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 


ILLIAM H. PORTER. 
Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director. 
1S O’Farrell St. 
mbalming and preparing bodies for s2ipmen 
a specialty. 
N. B.—I would call the attention ot my pa- 
rons and friends to the fact that JOHN W, 
ORTER is no longer in my employ, nor hav 
any connection whatever with any Under- 
aking Establishment other than at 16 O’Far- 
ell street, where I have been for the past 
ars. OS” OpposiTE PHELAN’s BLock. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 


attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 
San Francisco Office: Easton & ELpRIpGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 4 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hals 


336 Kearny St., 
Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Largest Stock on this Coast 

to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 


The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


THE CELEBRATED 
Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


MASON HAMLIN 
ORGAN 


ts” Send for illustrated catalogue. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 


lers in 
are certainly best, having been so 
decreed at every Great World’s In- 
ustrial Competition for Sixteen Years; no other 


American organs having been found equal at any. 


| 
1A.POOL fil 


th 
DSWEGO.N. 


every bu 


N 


Write your Post 


at 


every time. 


as below: 


we will refund your money. Please state where you saw our adver 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHERBE TO-MORROW 


Oo Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 
OR STOR G 


LASS AND tae COMBINED, 


WILL TELL YO 


It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what 
direction—invaluable to navigators. Farmers can plun their work 
:ccording to its predictions. Saves 50 times its cost in a single season. 
Has an accurate thermometer attached , which alune is worth the price of the 
combination. This great WEATHER INDICATOR is endorsed by the 
most eminent Physicians, Prifessors 
and Scientific men of the day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD M 
The Thermometer and Barometer are put ina nicely finished walnut frame 
nament. We will send you a sample one, delivered free, to ing 
m daily selling them. 4 trial will convince you. Order at once. It Sella 

SIGHT! Just the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. naieekio te 


ing it a beautiful as well as useful or- 


Agents are making from %5 to $20 


Ye U. 5. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money pre- 
ferred. ents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular ferme. 
Address all orders to OSWE , 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world) Oswego,Oswe 
_We refer tothe Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, First and Secoud Na- 
tional Banks, or eny business house in Gewese. N.Y 
0 ce, Countyand State p 
draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
This will make a Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 
I find Pool’s Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty dollars. You can rely on « 
CAPT. CHAS. B. ROGERS, Ship ““Twilight,"’ San Francisco. 
Barometer received in good order. and must say that the Instrument gives perfect sai- 
isfaction in every respect. It is neatly made and wonderfully cheap at twa dollars. 


THERMOMETER WORKS, 
oCo.,N.Y. 


inly, and remit by money-order. 


GEO. B. PARSONS, M. C. R. R. Office, troit, Mich. 


Pool'’s Barometer has already saved me many times its cost, in foretelling the weather 
Itisa WAT curiosity and works to perfection. F. J. ROBERTSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E 


E OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. None genuine 
without our Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. Poot. on back of Ins 


TRADS 
Gol MaRK. 


pvery instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. Size 944 inches len 
e. If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it at euce a 


- 


IRON PIPE AND 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & 8NOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Co., | 


AMERICAN TACK CO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


AND Aiso cheapest. Style 109; 314 octaves; sufficient 


$72. 


atyles are wholly unrivaled hs any other organs. 
so for easy payments. New I)lustrated Catalogue 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. | Pj 


manufacture of Upright 

introducing important improvements; adding to 

San Francisco. power and beauty of tone and durability. Will not 

require tuning one-quarter as much as other Pianos. 
I}lustrated Circulars Free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 154 


; 9 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St., New York; 149 
alr S C4, GS, Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Oc11-13t 


- 


ngs with TOE comaplese, in 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine t, Becton, Masa. 
401 MAREDT ST., S. F. 


163 Tremont Stree 
0S” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


P-sep6-26t 


For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves and 
Range Furniture of all Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


— TO: 


J. J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WasHINGTON St., BELOW MonrTe., 


Where you will find the latest improvements in 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 
Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water boilers. 


Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Jobbing of aill 
kinds promptly attended to. 


H. G. PARSONS, 


JOB PRINTER 


518 Clay St., S. F. (3d floor) 


Good Work at Low Prices. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Executed. 


way plain; then leave it to Him to direct 


your steps. 


compass and power, with best quality, for popular | 


sacred and secular music in schools or families, at | 
C>+- RAIN only _ One hundred other styles at $30, $57, $66, | 
$78, $93, $108, $114 to #500 andup. The larger 


~ 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
$1,500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 


and Powell streets. {23-lyr 


CHEAPEST BIBLES 
Both Versions New Testament AGENTS WANTED 


p-oct4-ly 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


| Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


_BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


| BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
_WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
| Sole Agents For 

'HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front 8t. 


an Franciseo, Ca’. 


ALBERT C. NYE, 
1033 MARKET STREET, 


San FRAncrsco. 
Long Established ! 

Permanent ! 

Keliable: 
READY FOR FALL TRADE. 

Pictures, Picture Frames, 
Mouldings, Window Cornices, 
Paintings, Glass Shades, 


And every description of 


Artists’ Materials. 


SPECIALTY_-y 


FRAMING PICTURES TO ORDER, 


And Manufacturing my Newly Invented 


Gold Plague Frame, 


A simple but very neat and inexpensive Frame 
for Plaques, Oval and Round. 


Send for a Oatalogue. 


P set? 


JOHN SKINKER. 
115 Pine street, S. F 


ole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER, 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuss 


Proof and Submarine. 


Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Tripte 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water | 
lye 


i? 
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-mothing is settled if not settled right. 


won, and separable from that of every 


alter our general style of penmanship, we 


‘through the hands of the nation’s print- 


4 


THE PaciFric: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepwespay, Nov 15, 18892. 


@AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Nov. 15, 1882. 


Had this State of ours elected Denis 
Kearney Governor, what would the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts have said about us? 
Now that the people of Massachneetts 
‘have chosen B. F. Butler Governor of 
éthat State, what have they to say about 
themselves? The people of Kansas too, 
‘must have been caught napping when 
‘they allowed a man with a German name, 
on a non-temperance ticket, to slip into 
the Govermor’s chair. They must feel 
as cheap as small-beer. Will they show 
‘next time that “some things can ‘be done 
well as others’’? 


Some friend has sent us a copy of the 
supplement of the Cleveland Leader, 
containing a full account of the proceed- 
-Mgs—eermons, papers, reports and ad- 
-dresses—of the American Missionary 
Aseociation at its Thirty-sixth Anni- 
versary last month. The meeting, from 
all accounts, was a very decided success. 
The city was in sympathy with the aims 
of the Association, the weather was 
‘beautiful, all the surroundings were in- 
viting, the papers were able, the men 
who spoke were distinguished men, the 
preacher was a tender and sympathetic 

~~person, and the entire programme was 
oue that could be and was carried out. 
The movements to better the condition, 
‘to give up labor in foreign lands, to take 
all Indian Missions into its own sphere, 
and to work simply and generously for 
ail our populations, not white, were in 
the right direction and received the gen- 
eral sanction. The Association work on 
our Coast is worthy of special commen- 
dation. 

In this State from 30,000 to 40,000 
woters staid at home, from the polls, Jast 
week. Only in this city was there a 
full vote (40,000). Here the Democrats 
had an average majority of about 7,000 
an citv and State officers. About 3,000 
Germans and 2,000. other Republicans 
went over to the Democrats, for one 
‘reason or another, and a few voted the 
Prohibition ticket, though the numbers 
who actually voted this ticket, after all 
their brave talk, were surprisingly small. 
it was this city that did or undid the 
State in the contest. The Republicans 
fad a emall majority in the State, as 
asua!, outside of San Francisco, and yet 
have lust every State and national officer, 
-but one. Default and defection have 
done their best and their werst. Yet 


‘The right may go under, but it will not 
etay there. The moral issues - will have 
to be fought over again. The Sunday 
edieca business has won a dear victory, 
imjurious to the public, but hurtful, 
‘most of all, to the victims of appetite, 
and the slaves of drink, and to the lads 
from whom the ever-thianing ranks of 
+hard-drinkers must be constatly recruited. 


A distinguished scientist of this coast 
18 preparing a treatise on ‘‘Graphiology,” 
or the science of handwriting, as distinct 
from chirography, the art of writing. His 
theory is, that there is a rhythmical move- 
‘ment in the forming of the letters, and 
along the progress of the longer lines, 
which is always found by the powerful 
microscope, and is peculiar to each per- 


other, from youth to age; so that no one 
can so disguise his hand (in forgery, say) 
that a skillful eye, with a good microscove, 
cannot, after dué examination and study, 
find the real rhythm and detect the forgery. 
Under constraint, excitement, disease, 
or age, we all keep each his rhythm, only, 
with exaggeration. The handwriting of 
every one of us, therefore, is as peculiar 
aud individual as is the expression of his 
countenance, And however much we 
shall ever exhibit to the scientist the same 
rhythmical movement of muscular energy. 


General Eaton, the Commissioner of 
‘ducation, has sent us his ‘‘iteport for 
1880,”’ in a bulky volume of more than 
900 pages. (It will be seen that it takes 
nearly two years to get a document like 


this through. all the necessary forms, and 


ing establishment.) The Report itself 
fills 260 pages. The other part of the 
volume is filled with statistics from all 
the States and Territories of the Union. 
The land is so wide, aud the nation so 
great, that even an abstract of all that is 
doing educationally, fills a volume. The 
Commissioner’s office is a busy place, and 
it takes a head to manage it, keep the 
run of its affairs, and devise ever new 
methods of remedying the defects, and 
furthering the interests of our national 
institutions, for the instruction of the 
young. Such a volume is too much for 
an individual’s patience; but it 18 invalu- 


Are not the times propitious? We 
have no heresies to hunt. We have no 
scandals to wipe out. We have no wide- 
reaching calamities to mourn. We have 
no serious embarrassments from riches or 
poverties. Our politics have received 
their shaping fur a season. No unusual 
perils menance our lives or our fortunes. 
No other than our ordinary labors are de- 
manded of us. The normal use of our 
powers is accorded us. Why then should 
we not make a winter of it, and give our 
most and do our best toward our 
moral and spiritual education? We need 
nothing else half so much as we need re- 
ligion; religion revived, earnest, aggress- 
ive, and all-consuming. 


The Congress of the Nation, which will 
re-assemble in a fortnight, will have little 
else to do, after the discipline of defeat, 
than to institute those reforms which it 
neglected last session, and leave nothing 
of special value for its successor to do in 
the way of correcting abuses and reducing 
expenses. All internal taxes except those 
on luxuries should be abolished at once. 
Letter postage should be reduced to two 
cents. The charges for registered letters 
and for small sums sent by postal money 
ecder should be reduced one-half. Postal 
Savings Banks should be ordered. A 
postal telegraphic system should be es- 
tablished independently of all private cor- 
porations, and without buying them up. 
A modified tariff in favor of the people, 
not of the government, should replace one 
looking chiefly to revenue. 


— 


Mr. Herbert Spencer is nothing if he 
is not an evolutionist. After a few 
weeks’ stay among us as a valetudina- 
rian, and after his observations as such, 
he has ventured into print through the 
reporters at an interview. The faults of 
our social and political life which he sees 
and criticises are those of which all 
observers among us are well aware, and 
so well aware that we have been strug- 
gling against them for years, and not 
without some signs of success. What 
puzzles Mr. Spencer is, that our. national 
constitution and our national life are 
neither of them an ‘‘evolution’” —have 
sprung into being without any proper 
growth. His idea is, that we have got 
on too fast, and must go back and start 
evolutionwise, and get our growth in his 
preconceived way. Mr. Spencer justly 
criticises our moralities generally. We 
are deficient, no doubt; but we fear that 
we shall grow worse rather than better, 
if we have nothing superior to his ‘‘basis 
of ethics” as a scheme of public educa- 
tion. 


An unusual but very gratifying scene 
was witnessed at one of the sessions of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales during the recent autumnal meet- 
ing. <A deputation of clergymen of the 
Church of England, some thirty in num- 
ber, with the venerable Dean Elliot at 
their head, visited the Union and brought 
an uddress of welcome to Bristol from 
fifty-eight of the clergy resident in that 
city. This was accompanied by frater- 
nal and manly addresses, with an appro- 
priate response in the same apirit fron 
Dr. Macfadyen, chairman of the Union. 
Of course, the congratulatory address 
was not ‘signed by the whole body of 
Episcopal ministers in Bristol, and the 
whole thing would be disapproved by a 
certain section of them. But it is signifi- 
cant that so many as half took part in 
this formal recognition of the Congrega- 
tional body. ‘Amid cheers, which made 
the walls of Broadmead chapel ring again 
and again, Mr. Wilson, one of the clergy- 
men, did not hesitate to declare that the 
hand of the ecclesiastical clock was now 
pointing to co-operation.” 


We are told that the new paper in the 
interest of a hypothetical probation after 
death will appear in Boston in about a 
month; that its chief mover is Rev. 
Stacy Fowler, a resident of Cambridge, 
without charge; that a capital of $100,- 
000 is guaranteed, and that Rev. Geo. 
B. Spalding, of Dover, N. H., is to be 
the editor. Mr. Spalding was colleague 
with Dr. Bushnell in the North church, 
Hartford, for some five years, closing in 
1869. Of Mr. Fowler’s antecedents we 
know nothing. We trust the Andover 
and New Haven Seminary trustees or 
Professors, or both, looked long and care- 
fully before they recommended aud en- 
dorsed the movement—if it be that 
they have done eo, as is reported; 
grave reasons should exist before such 
parties should favor such a new de- 
parture. But a tree is to be judged 
by its fruits, and we will not judge this 
one till its fruits appear. It will have to 
be a very good tree to be as goud as 
the one with which it aims to compete. 


— 


Our Presbyterian brethren of the 
North have the opportunity still afforded 
them of seeing themselves as ther 
fellow Presbyters of the South see them. 
We note in the Christian Observer that 
in the opinion of that journal, it would 


able as a book of reference. 


be a suspicious thing for a Presbytery to 


receive Dr. H. M. Storrs, knowing that 
he, a few days before, had eat in the 
New York and Brooklyn Association 
and pressed and voted for the endorse- 
ment of Henry Ward Beecher. Yet we 
are told that Dr. Storrs has satisfied the 
Presbytery of his orthodoxy and is to be 
installed. Our surprise is, that a man 
who has been so prominent a Congrega- 
tionalist for thirty years, should want to 
identify himself with any other branch 
of the church. But our southern jour- 
nal is also stumbled, because Prof. 
Morris, of Lane Theological Seminary, 
in republishing Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
notes on the Atonement, for the Presby- 
tertan Review, has, in its view, endorsed 
that venerable man’s doctrine on that 
subject. The Beechers seem never to 
eease troubling conservative souls under 
the Sonthern skies. Still another offence 
this same number of the Observer finds, 
for the Rev. Dr. Hornblower, at the ope- 
ning exercises of the Weston Theological 
Seminary, took ground in favor of the 
preaching both by laymen and women 
under proper church oversight. And it 
asks, as in the other two cases, ‘Will 
the northern church suffer such teaching ?” 


— 


The Meeting at Cleveland. 


It is difficult to have more than one 
great missionary meeting like that of the 
American Board. But the gathering at the 
annual feast of the American Missionary 
Associativn at Cleveland was only second 
in numbers, if it were second at all in the 
ability and interest of the papers read 
aud the addresses made. Indeed, ag 
one looks over the close columns of the 
Leader supplement, he is apt to query 
whether the tables at the feast were not 
too heavily loaded. For think of an oc- 
casion, presided over by ex-Gov. Wash- 
burn, at which Dr. Goodell of St. Louis 
preached the sermon, and Gen. Arm- 
strong discussed the Indian problem, and 
Dr. W. H. Ward, ‘‘Caste in Education,” 
and Dr. F. A. Noble, ‘‘The Brotherhood 
of Man;” which is able to call on the same 
platform Pres. Haygood of Georgia, and 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry of Virginia, El- 
kanah Beard the Quaker, Dr. Gregory 
the Baptist, Dr. Rust the Methodist, 
with our own Drs. Roy and Behrends, 
and even Pres. White of Cornell, and 
finally, Rutherford B. Hayes, who needs 
no introdnction to the American nation, 
aud who received at Cleveland, as he 
would receive anywhere among clean 
people of this land, an enthusiastic wel- 
come. All these various minds are one 
as to the importance of educating the 
three colored races of the Republic, not 
because they are colored, but because 
they are men. Under the auspices of 
this association, over a half-million dol- 
lars were spent last year in this work. 
The Chinese part of the work was strong- 
ly, if briefly, advocated. The report 
recommended $13,000 to be appropriat- 
ed to it. It was voted to take the Indian 
work of the American Board, and to 
transfer the foreign, the African work of 
this association to the Board, or to some 
other missionary society. Such meetings 
as this, and the high tone of Christian 
and patriotic sentiment which rings out in 
every document, report and speech, are 
encouraging to every one who is laboring 
to bring in the era of good will to men. The 
signs, when we look at the political drift 
in our national affairs, sometimes are 
such as to make the heart sink. But 
when we read these papers and learn the 
deeds of men who are patiently working 
on the Christian line to elevate their fel- 
lows, we thank God and take courage. 
M. 


It is not necessary to tell any one around 
this Bay, or in most every part of this 
State, that these passing days are cold, 
—not only cold for the man who said it 
would be ‘‘acold day when he got left,’’ 
but for everybody else. The sky is clear, 
the air is cold, and the mornings are very 
frosty, and those who can have fires have 
them, and those who can’t wish they had 
built their houses sv that they could. 
But these cold days are the harbingers of 
much rain sure to follow. The agricultur- 
al prospects are good. 


A business letter received last Thurs- 
day from one of our most eminent pastura 
concludes with this paragraph touching 
our recent election. We have heard of 
words each one of which ‘‘ weighed a ton.’’ 
This paragraph, so terse, so true, reminds 
ua of that expression. ‘‘So the attempt 
to lead the good people of the State, 
on the part of the pares as by giv- 
ing them names and words, and not men 
and principles, has signally failed on 
the Republican side; and the State has 
fallen into the hands of those who were 
bad enough to confesa their badness and 
furmulate it. May the lesson be blessed 
to us, and the scourging do the State 
good ! ”’ P 


As the time comes near when Sunday- 
echools are to be provided with Question- 
books, Quarterlies, Sunday-school papers, 
and other helps for the year, we advise 


all interested in getting these for Sunday- 
schools to send for samples of the helps’ 
of the Congregational Publishing Society. 
They will be found as good as the very 
best. Address Geo. P. Sunith, Agt., Cor.’ 


Beacon and Somerset Sts., Boston, Mass, 


An Appeal to the_General Association 
of California, in Behalf of the 
Congregational Associates. 


BY MR. C. W. BROADBENT. 


[A paper read before, and published by 
request of the (General Associatiou of 
California. 

I trust you have all heard of this 
child of our care and love. It was 
born in Jnne, 1879, and four years ago 
was first presented to the then gathered 
representatives of our churches, whose 
committee pronounced it a worthy child. 
That committee commended it to the 
care of pastors and churches in all parts 
of the State, as worthy of adoption into 
every Congregational household. You 
may make up your minds it has come to 
stay, and we hope, to grow with a most 
vigorous vitality, and make itself felt 
throughout this coast. It is matter for 
regret that the best things in man, and 
in the community, are often of slow 
growth and generally from small begin- 
nings. Out of the acorn comes the 
oak of centuries. 

While we admit the beginnings of this 
society were small as the acorn, we 
shall hope for it a growth as strong, 
and a sheltering shade as pleasant and 
effective, as the oak. There has been a 
growth, slow but sure, and sturdy as an 
oak; and we will believe it is io be 
long continued. 

Tois organization was born of the 
pains of a felt necessity. The need for 
wise foresight and a _ practical 
way of bringing before the mind 
the apostolic or Congregational method 
of harnessing the religious and spiritual 
forces in the Church, was deeply felt. 
The most effective work is done when 
all take part as equals, for it is then we may 
hope to find all having a mind to work. 
The ‘‘Congregational system puts up no 
man as ruler over his equals; but its es- 
sential idea of office is, an agent, who 
must serve, not rule.’’ 

The Congregational Associates are a 
corporation organized in ‘accord with the 
laws of this State, to acquire, manage, 
and dispose of property, both real and 

rsonal, and to make suitable provision 
or Sabtath-schools and churches, and 
any and all other means and appliances 
needed to further their polity, and spread 
broadcast the faith of the gospel. We 
have helped the Second church in Oak- 
land in many ways. 

There is also in the hands of our 
Treasurer, one thousand dollars, which 
has been set apart for the Alameda 
church, when it shall be ready with 
other funde, by which to make it sure as 
a Congregational church for ever. 

We have the deeds for afew lots m this 
State and Arizona Territory, and would 
be glad if we could count these by hun- 
dreds, which we would hold as sacred 
trusts for Congregational interests. The 
aims of our Society cannot be realized 
without money and lands. 

The management of this society, by its 
articles of incorporation, is made to be 
Congregational forever, and to be manag- 
ed only by those in good and regular 
standing in our churches. Let me read 
to you article 3d of the constution. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1.—The membership of this 
Association shall consist of associate, 
honorary, and life members, but the right 
to vote shall be vested in associate mem- 
bers over twenty-one years of age, and in 
life members whose church relations are 
as in sec 2. 

Sec. 2.—Any member, in good stand- 
ing of a Congregational church in this 
State, may become an associate member 
upon the payment of an admission fee, 
and signing the Constitution. The By- 
laws shall designate the admission fee, 
and shall provide a monthly rate of dues 
for associate members. 

Sec. 3.—Any person giving land, 
money, or other property to the amount 
of fifty dollars or upwards, shall be con- 
stituted a life member. 

Sec. 4.—The payment of twenty-five 
dollars at one time, or in five separ- 
ate payments, shall constitute the person 
for whom such payment is made, an hon- 
orary member of the association. 

Sec. 5.—Associate members may for- 
feit their membership for non-payment of 
dues, and members may be expelled for 
cause. 

It is my belief, we ought by this time 
to have gathered into our organization a 
membership of at least 50 per cent. of the 
membership of our churches. This would 
give us about 2,600 members in round 
numbers. An incoms of $1,300 per 
month. If this were the case, we should 
be a power that would bs felt for good, 
and the glory ofGod. I do not know 
where so smail an amount of money could 
be placed, and be so fruitful of good to 
our cause. 

No money is consumed in salaries, for 
every Officer works cheerfully for the 
glory of God, pushing forward the inter- 
ests of the Church. This they think re- 
ward enough. 

We think each pastor of our churches 
would do well to become a member of our 
organization; and then, look out from 
among his flock one or more live members, 
male and female, who will take hold of this 
matter in his church. 

This will give them work yielding 
present satisfaction; and they cannot fail 
to see that they are laying foundations for 
permanent growth, and at the opportune 
moment. 

They will, by this means, remove the 
cause of many complaints. Therefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you, those 


| of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 


and wisdom, into whose hands you can 
commit this business; then, you may give 
yourselves unto prayer and the ministry 
of the Ward; and you will soon find our 
churches coming up to the possibilities of 
our opportunities. 

We need to have an organized and co- 
operative effort, most vigorously pushed 


everywhere, by church and individual 


Get for our Society all the lots you can 
while living for church purposes, while 
lands are cheap; and if you amass money, 
leave us a legacy as you pass toward the 
other world. 

Pardon my pressing you for your name 
on our roll of membership now. Twelve 
cents per week is not much; but three 
thousand of them roll up to a valuable 
money power in our work. 

What we want is, to enlist the hearty 
effort of the membership of all our 
churches, that we may feel the flow of 
warm, active sympathy toward us from all 
of them. One man’s heart beating against 
yours may not be much to you; but when 
it is the beat of thousands of hearts, you 
feel you cannot resist. In unity there is 
great strength and it often brings success. 
A siagle snowflake is not much; who cares 
for that? But only let us have one whole 
day of their falling, and they blot out the 
most familiar land-marks, block up our 
high ways, and gather on the mountain tops, 
and by and by come crashing in ava- 
lanches. 

We want every friend of our Congre- 
gational polity to put his life forces into 
this work. It ought to concern every 
one of you. Strive to be live Christians, 
and our polity is sure to fit you as if you 
had been measured for it. 

We want to manufacture an earnest 
public sentiment in regard to this work. 
My private opinion may not be much 
about this or anything else. But if we 
get up a public sentiment on this matter, 
it will be almost omnipotent, and there 
will be a stream into our treasury. That 
will mean an active and constant stream 
going out. 

Oh, haste happy day that we may see 
the waste places made glad, and the 
desert to blossom as the rose. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 
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The Ex-Secretary. 


Dr. H. M. Storrs, for ten years 
Secretary of the A. H. M.S., laid 
down his officiai pen Oct. 31st., and on 
the day following was settled as pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Orange, 
N. J. 

Rev. D. B. Coe, D. D., remains as 
‘*Honorary Secretary,”” but we moze than 
suspect that the work being done by him 
is of larger measure and importanee than 
the title implies. To say the least, he 
is not out of the service as yet, and it 
cannot be said that he has ‘‘retired,’’ 
even though he has resigned. 

In the case of Dr. Storrs, he has not 
only resigned and retired from the Secre- 
taryship, but has even stepped across 
our denominational line into the ranks 
of another. ‘‘Huntington,’’ in the 
Congregationalist of Nov. 1, says: 

‘‘The sub-committee, appointed last 
July, on the then tendered resignation 
of Dr. H. M. Storr’s Secretaryship of 
the A. H. M. S., reported on Monday to 
the Executive Committee, regretfully 
recommending the acceptance of the 
resignation, to take effect on Oct. 31st, 
his installation at Orange being assigned 
for Nov. 1. The Executive Committee 
accepted the resignation, and passed 
resolutions cordially commending Dr. 
Storrs as an able and efficient officer, 
skillful in devising plans for the best in- 
terests of the Society and the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom; eloquent and 
persuaive in advocating those plans, 
careful und pains-taking in their execu- 
tion; faithful to every trust committed to 
him; an earnest and effective preacher of 
the Gospel, whose heart was devoted to 
that work; courteous and affsble in his 
official relations to the committee; enthu- 
siastically devoted to the Society’s inter- 
ests, and prompt in his administration of 
the counsels of its managers. The 
committee expressed its regret at the 
sundering of the relation that had sub- 
sisted for more than ten years, and ten™ 
dered its best wishes and prayers for the 
Doctor’s success in the new field before 
him. 
Dr. Storrs met the Presbytery on 
Wednesday, for examination, and easily 
proved himself, to their satisfaction, 
soundly orthodox according to the his- 
torical standards of the Evangelical 
churches. The Gospel trumpet at his 
lips will have no uncertain sound. He 
knows what he believes, and will see 
that others know it. ‘‘Denominationally 
speaking, we have lost him, a grand, 
foremost man. We could better afford 
to give away scores that could be men- 
tioned, than let one such great heart of 
the host depart from us. Denominationally 
speaking, we have hopes of his coming 
back to us by and by. A few years 
longer in the Bible House, and perhaps 
we would have had to mark down an- 
other man as ‘over-worked,’ as others 
before him and with him have been. 
This change may mean saving of health 
and iife-prolonging-work, and the pas- 
sion as well as the etrength for work, 
Still, many will feel, as the committee 
has expressed it, ‘regret at the sun- 
dering of the relation.’ It is evident 
that those who knew him best as Secre- 


tary, prized him most for those qualities 


of heart and soul which make a man pre- 


Christians. 


is not alway seen at his best in the dust 
and din of public life. All men do not 
carry their hearts on their sleeves for 
daws to peck at.” 

The following private letter, which 
we have had the pleasure of reading, 
gives us a glimpse of the real man, 
both in and out of office. It may be a 
revelation to some, but we give it as we 
have seen it, word for word: 


My Dear Brorner:—I cannot finally 
close out and drop the official pen, as I 
do to-day, without stretching the hand 
and sending the heart across these many 
leagues to carry ‘‘God bless you’’ and 
** good-bye” to a brother whom years of 
associated service have made to me ‘‘a 
brother beloved.’’ 

I do assure you, if indeed assurance be 
needed where there is no shadow of doubt 
—that in leaving this office, I regard it as 
an unspeakable joy and happiness that 
my heart is full of affectionate attachment 
to all the band of Christian workers—a 
‘‘company of the Apostles’’ with whom it 
has been my privilege to work together 
these years, 

Toward some of them, like yourself, 
whom I have known more closely, there 
are, [ will confess it, feelings of special 
regard. Never can I forget your strength 
and kelp! May the richest of divine mer- 
cies fill your life as well as prolong it in 
this great service. 

Most heartily, 
Yours, ete. 

How many wiil say it back to him— 
‘*The richeat of divine mercies fill your life 


as well as prolong it in the service of the 
Lord.” 


Religiaus Intelligense 
Pacific Coast. 


At the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day, Rev. Dr. Beckwith, in a series of 
well-defined propositions, discussed the 
subject, ‘‘A Congregational College in 
connection with the State University.’ 
Among the visitors present was Rev. 


John T. Marsh, lately uf Colfax, W. T. 


‘* Lessons from the late Election” will 
be the topic at the Club on Monday 
next. Rev. H. Cummings will present 
it. 

Rev. ©. D. Barrows, in the First 
Church, preached last Sabbath morning 
on ‘*The Uses of Sorrow.” At night the 
Sabbath-school gave a very pleasant and 
profitable concert exercise. 

Rev. Mr. Barrows delivered a lecture 
in the First Church in Sacramento last 
Monday evening. 


We are glad to hear that the new edi- 
fice for the Plymouth Church nears com- 
pletion, and will probably be occupied 
within the next two months. Deacon 
Smith gives an interesting account of the 
good work done in the Chapel Sabbath- 
school and the peculiarly pleasant rela- 
tionships which exist among the teachers 
and other officers. 


Dr. Beckwith preached to the little 
folks last Sunday morning, on ‘‘Be Sure 
your Sin will find you out.’’ To the 
adults the Doctor preached on the words, 
‘The Spirit will guide you unto all 
Truth.” 


At Bethany Church, the Rev. W. C. 
Pond preached on the words, ‘‘Speak, for 
thy Servant heareth,” or ‘‘Lietening to 
the Voice of Ged in the Soul itself.” 


At night the subject was, ‘‘ Samson’s 
Riddle.”’ 


Last Friday evening there was a pleas- 
ant tea party gotten up by the Bethany 
Auxiliary to the Missionary Board and 
the Bethany Gleaners. 


At Plymouth Avenue, Rev. Dr. Mooar 
preached on Pilate’s words, ‘‘What is 
Truth ?”’ In the afternoon, the Dr. offici- 
ated at Mills’ Seminary. 


At West Oakland, Rev. Walter Frear 
also took up the Story of Pilate, with ee- 
pecial reference to the question, ‘* What 
is Truth?” Atnight, Mr. Frear contin- 
ued his course of lectures on Bible char- 


of Daniel. 


Last Sabbath evening Rev. H. E. 
Jewett occupied the pulpit at the Golden 
Gate Church, Oakland. 


Rev. J. A. Jones preached at South 
Vallejo on ‘*The Great Change ia the 
Disciple of Christ.” 2 Cor. v: 17; and 
‘**Reasons for Not Abusing the World.” 
1 Cor. vii: 31. 


Rev. C. 5. Vaile, who has been very 
acceptably supplying the Berkeley Con- 
gregational church during the absence of 
its pastor, Rev. C. A. Savage, has been 
callen to the church at Santa Barbara, 
and has accepted. 


The ladies of our Church in Woodland 
prepared a dinner for Election Day, and 
cleared $150, which is considered quite a 
success financially and otherwise. 


Rev. J. T. Marsh has recently closed 
his labors with the Congregational 
church in Colfax, W.T., and has ar- 
rived in this city. Just before leaving, 
the members of the congregation tendered 
him and his wife a farewell reception, at 
which they were presented with a well- 
filled purse. 


The eleventh annual Sabbath-School 
Convention of Oregon and Washington 
Territory is being held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, during this week. We hope they 
are having a good time, which shall be for 
the best interests of the Sabbath-school 
work in those large and important fields. 


Revs. R. H. Sink, of Redwood, and 
F. J. Culver, of San Mateo, exchanged 
pulpits Saubath morning. In the even- 
ing Mr. Sink took as his subject, ‘‘Some 
of the Reasons for Observing the Sab- 
bath,” and Mr. Culver, ‘‘The Law of 


eminent for service. The man, however, | 


Liberty.” Each report a pleasant day. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


There is more harmony in the Grass 
Vallev Society and more united effort in 

rish work at the present than at any 
time for years. Congregatiune are full 
and attentive, and the hope is for a fruit- 
ful winter. 


There will be special services on 
Thankegiving Day in Bethany church 
for those living in the southwest part of 
the city. 


There will be a Union service at 11 
o'clock on Thanksgiving Day in the First 
Congregational church of this city. Ply- 
mouth, Green Street, the United Presby- 
terian, Union Square Baptist, the Unita- 
rian, and it may be some other churches, 
will unite with the First church in this 
service. There will be several addresses 
and a Praise service. A good time is ex- 
pected. All not otherwise engaged will 
be welcome. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church, of this 
city, has accepted the resignation of its 
pastor, Rev. John Hemphill; and last 
Sabbath Rev. Dr. Scott, on behalf of the 
Presbytery, declared the pulpit vacant. 
On Monday evening, by an almost unan- 
imous vote, the church invited Rev. Dr. 
Sprecher, of Oakland, to become their 
yastor, offering as a salary $5,000. The 
probability is strongly in favor of his ac- 


ceptapce. We congratulate the church on 


their choice, while we regret the depart- 
ure from our coast of Rev. John Hemp- 
hill, who has long and faithfully labored 
for the Master in this city. 


Last Sabbath, at the regular com- 
munion service of the Golden Gate 


‘Congregational church, our hearts were 


made glad by the addition of four new 
members; two of them were heads of 
families with their wives. God is signal- 
ly blessing the labors of our devoted 
pastor; our audience room is filled to 
overflowing nearly every Sabbath even- 
ing. Our Friday evening prayer-meet- 
ing, though few in numbers, is made 
particularly interesting and instructive 
by the lambs of the flock taking an active 
part. Financially, we have done well; 
with thankful hearts to our Heavenly 
Father for sending us friends outside of 
our own willing band, who gladly and 
willingly helped us to take the financial 
positions we now hold, and still our cry 
is onward and upward! Onward—till 
we possess our own building, our own lot, 
and everything neccessary for us as a 
church free from debt. Upward—till 
our pastor with his flock shall be so im- 
bued with the Spirit of the living God, 
that all who enter the doors of the sacred 
edifice may be led to exclaim, ‘‘They 
have been with Jesus! Let us learn of 
them! And to God be all the glory! 
In Him we trust, for He has done won- 
derful things for us, whereof we are glad, 
even to the giving of a dear little wife to 
our dear little pastor, and we are glad 
again. The smile of the Lord ts upon us. 
A Memper. 
‘Oakland, Nov. 9th. 


The Minutes of the General Associa- 
tion will soon be ready for distribution. 
We call the attention of the churches to 
the fact that the printer will need a part 
of the ‘‘ten cents per resident member’’ 
for cost and expenses, etc. While some 
have forwarded their amounts, not half 
enough has been received to pay the 
demands of publication. 

CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—There were five addi- 
tions to the Westminster church in this 
city at the last communion. Consill- 
erable repairs are being made on the 
Kast Oakland church. Three persons 
recently joined the Danville church. 


Meruopist.—The Sixth Street church, 
Sacramento, sings the Doxology because 
it is entirely out of debt. Elk Grove 
church is in a prosperous condition, hav- 
ing recently paid off an old debt. The 
Santa Barbara district work is favorably 
reported. Six persons joined Howard 
Street church, this city, recently. 


Mernopist Sourn.—Rev. J. C. Sim- 
mons has been tendered a most cordial 
welcome by the members and friends of 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church South, in this 
city.——The Los Angeles Conference 
begins its new year with brightened pros- 
pects. ‘The presence and counsel of 
Bishop Hargrove re-animated 
preachers and people. The conference 
was a most enjoyable ong. 


The Missionary Herald for November 
is a notable number, being more than 
double the ordinary size, and containing, 
besides the usual missionary notes and 
letters, the extremely valuable papers of 
the secretaries, presented at the late An- 
nual Meeting of the American Board. 
No better historical outline of the work 
of the American Board has ever been 
given than can be found in these papers. 
The story of what has been attempted 
and accomplighed among the North 
American Indians will, we think, be a 
surprise as well as delight to most read- 
ers, 


—— 


Women Puysiciansin Russra.—-Accord- 
ing to a daily journal, medicine is much 
studied by the middle-class women in 
Russia. Each year seventy female stu- 
dents are admitted to the Medical Col- 
lege, and twice that number apply for 
admission. The examiners endeavor to 
stop this over-supply by raising the ex- 
amination fees, and by increasing the 
severity of the examinations, but the 
number of applicants increases. Of the 
951 female students who have attended 
the medical lectures, only four have been 
implicated in political troubles, while of 
the 281 women who have been graduat- 
ed, and the 152 who have been permit- 
ted to practice, not one has been arrested. 
During the Russia-Turkish war twenty- 
tive femile physicians were sent to the 
front. Their devotion to the wounded 
attracted the attention of the late Cz ar, 
and many of them were decorated with 
medals for valiant services. —Chicago 
Medical Review. 


Y. MC. A, 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5th, Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, who has just 
completed a tour of the world, of over 
two years’ duration, delivered an address 
in the Grand Opera House under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The hall was filled to its 
utmost capacity, and the lecture, on the 
subject ‘‘The Religious Signs of the 
Times,’’ was treated in a style befitting 
the widely known ability and eloquence 
of the lecturer. He urged upon the 
young men of the coast the importance of 
sustaining pure political institutions, as- 
suring them that the eyes, not only of 
the East, but of Asia and the islands of 
the sea were turned upon California to 
note the fate of popular government. The 
religious signs of the times he considered 
encouraging. Infidelity and wmaterial- 
ism are decreasing, and Christianity is 
spreading, not only in America, but all 
over the world; so that the chimes of 
Christian church bells are heard nearly 
around the globe. | 
On Monday afternoon, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association tendered 
Mr. Cook a complimentary reception at 
its building, at which a large number of 
ministers and leading business men of 
the city were present. Remarks of wel- 
come were made by Gov. Geo. C. Per- 
kins, A. B. Forbes, President of the 
Association, and Rev. Robert Mackenzie. 
Rev. O:is-Gibson also read the following 
resolutions: 

WE, the undersigned, representing the 
pastors of the evangelical churches, and 


‘the officers and friends of the Young 


Men’s Christian Aesociation of San 
Francisco, desiring to express our appre- 
ciation of Rev. Joseph Cook and _ his 
valuable services to religious institutions 
throughout the world, do present the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 
Wuereas, Rev. Joseph Cook, hav- 
ing just returned from a tour around 
the world. of over two years’ duration, 
and 

Wuereas, As an able defender of the 
Gospel and religious and republican in- 
stitutions he has done a great work among 
foreign nations; therefore 

Resolved, That, as Christians and 
American citizens, we desire first of all 
to publicly express our gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for his keeping pewer 
and watchful care over our friend and 
brother in permitting him to return in 
safety and strength to his native land. 

Resolved, That we publicly return to 
Mr. Cook our sincere thanks for his in- 
terest in the young men of the Pacific 
Coast, and for the able address before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city, at the Grand Opera 
House, on Sabbath afteruoon, Nov. 5th, 
1882. 

Resolved, That this Complimentary 
Reception voices toward him the esteem 
and good-will of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and of every friend of 
Christianity and good citizenship in this 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

Resolved, That as he journeys home- 
ward across the continent, our prayers 
shall follow him for his safe return to the 
family and friends who await him, and 
that his life may long be spared to prose- 
cute the work in which he has been so 
eminently successful in the past. 

Resolved, That he has made many 
friends on this Coast, and that he will 
always be a welcome visitor to the Gold- 
en State. 

F. F. Jewett, 

Pastor of the Howard St. M. E. church. 
A. B. Forzes, 

President ofthe Y. M. C. Association. 
H. J. McCoy, 

General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. Cook feelingly responded to the 
welcome extended to him, and then gave a 
brief description of the progress and 
growth of Christianity, as noted by him, 
in foreign countries. He also answered 
a large number of questions en various 
topics of general interes., and closed by 
assuring the people of the Pacific coast 
of his sympathy and esteem. The lect- 
ure in full, and a:so a complete report of 
the reception, will-be i:sued in pamphlet 
form seon. 

JOHN CURRIE’S WORK. 

The interest in the evangelistic services 
conducted by John Currie, the Scotch 
evangelist continues unabated. Afiter- 
meetings follow every service, and num- 
bers of earnest inquirers are found. 
Services are held on every Sabbath after- 
noon at three o’clock, and every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evening, 
at 7:45. Bible-readings are given every 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoon, at 
3 o’clock. Mrs. Currie also conducts a 
Bible-class in normal study every Friday 
afternoon at the same hour. All these 
services are open to the public, and all 
are invited to attend. Com. 


The San Francisco Fruit and Flower 
Mission have it in contemplation to do a 
big day’s work of love and Christian 
charity on I'banksgiving day, in visiting 
the sick poor of the city. Some 30 odd 
families on their list, besides the Infant 
Shelter, Old People’s Home, Hospitals, 
etc. Who will help ‘them in gifts of 
‘“‘yodies,” food and clothing, turkies, 
chickens, etc.? Donations of all kinds 
are solicited to be sent to their Hall, 713 
Mission Street, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, 29th and 30th of November, inst. 
The readers of THE PaciFic Know some- 
thing of the work of this institution by 
the self-sacrificing ladies in charge there- 
of. Their visits to the sick are made 
every Thursday, and they distribute gifts 
with a bountiful hand to those that are 
deserving. Last week while the ladies 
were holding their half-hour service of 
song in the chapel of the City and Coun- 
ty Hospital, the patients united heartily 
in singing the chorus ‘‘In the sweet by 
and by,” and then wound up the service 
with three cheers for the ladies. 


The Lutheran Observer says that a 
large proportion of the recent German ar- 


| rivals here are young men under age who 


wish to escape military service. 


ceipts amount to $297,584 45, and the 


‘ury. The expenditures have been: For 


454.45; tor missionary, teachers and stu- 


American Missionary Associati: n. 


The thirt y-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association .was 
held October 24th, 25th, and 26th, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland Lead- 
er supplement gives a very full report. 
Fiom it we learn that the past year’s re- 


year closed with a balance in the treas- 


ehurch and educational work in the 
South, including lands, buildings, etc., 
$230,733.67; for superintendent, teach- 


ers, rent, etc, in the Chinese work, $12,- 


dent aid, in the Indian work, $2,020.00; 
for collecting funds, American Mission- 
ary, circulars, and other expenses of 
general administration, $34,389.07. 

Rev. Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, 
preached the annual sermon. Theme, 
‘**More power from Christ for the world’s 
larger needs.” ‘Text: Matt. xxviii: 18. 

A Committee on Amendments to the 
Constitution submitted its report through 
its chairman, Rev. H. M. Boynton, of 
Boston. The report contains eleven ar- 
ticles, the last of which is: ‘‘The fore- 
going articles shall nave effect as by- 
laws of the association, adopted under 
the powers conferred on it under section 
2 of its charter.”’ 

Mr. Boynton said the most important 
change was the creation of a board of di- 
rectors of fifty members. This he con- 
sidered a wise measure, as by having so 
large a board, no denomination could se- 
cure a majority of its members and ob- 
tain control of the association. The other 
change was in section three, regarding 
membership. Inthe present constitution 
the section referring to membership is as 
follows: 

‘**Any person of evangelical sentiments, 
who professes faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is not a slaveholder, or in 
the practice of other immoralities, and 
who contributes to the funds, may be- 
come a member of the society, and by 
the payment of $30, a life member, pro- 
vided that children and others who have 
not professed their faith, may be consti- 
tuted life members without the privilege 
of voting.” 

The report was referred to a committee, 
and on motion of Col. C. G. Hammond, 
of Chicago, the committee was instruct- 
ed to prepare its revort and lay it before 
the various State associations for their 
consideration at their next meeting. 


THE FOLLOWING PETITION 


Was read by Prof. Edmund A. Ware, 
President of Atlanta University, and 
was referred to the executive committee. 
It was signed by numerous Southern 
clergymen: 

We, the undersigned ministers and 
teachers, representing the work of the 
American Missionary Association, main- 
ly in the State of Georgia, respectfully 
petition the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation about to assemble at Cleveland, 
Ohio, that they appoint a committee of 
five, more or less, who shall report at’ 
the annual meetiug in 1883, with refer- 
ence to the policy that should govern the 
association and its representatives in mat- 
ters suggested by the following questions: 

First. Is it the mission of the associa- 
tion to work solely among the three de- 
spised races, so called, or through its 
work for these races, to labor for the up- 
building of other people without distinc- 
tion of race, as rapidly as they can be 
brought within the sphere of its influence ? 

Second. Should it, or should it not, be 
the policy of the association to establish 
separate churches or schools for different 
races ? 

Third. What should be the relations 
of comity between the association and 
our other benevolent societies, when un- 
dertaking to do missiuvnary work of the 
same nature in the same field ? 

Fourth. What light, if any, is shed 
upon the foregoing questions by the his- 
tory of the foundation and early work of 
the association ? | 

We would suggest that the committee 
be instructed to invite correspondence from 
the officers of the association, from the 
officers of our other missionary societies, 
from all workers in the field, and from 
others interested, and that the report be 
published in the religious press at least 
two months before the annual meeting of 
1883. 

Ex-President aad Mrs. Ilayes attend- 
ed the meeting, and upon the last even- 
ing he delivered an address, strongly fav- 
oring large donations by the general gov- 
ernment for the education of the illiterate 
in the South and elsewhere. 

Rev. Dr. Roy read a paper on ‘‘The 
New South,” in which, among a great 
many other good things, he said: 


‘‘Asone thing we note that the mili- 
tary surrender was complete. We had 
feared that the Confederate armies would 
break up into guerrilla bands, and so 
prolong the agony. They did no snch 
thing. Never was a surrender carried 
out in better faith. For these four years 
I have heard everywhere there the words, 
sometimes spoken with a sigh: ‘We 
have had enough of war; we want no 
more in our day.’ But are not the moth- 
ers preparing for another war by teaching 
their children to hate the Union? Per- 
haps they are. I have found no case of 
that kind. Then, if it were so, is it not 
true that, where the parents are always 
dinging upon any subject, the children 
are sure to go the other way? As the 
young people are coming on—a genera- 
tion of voters having been born since the 
war began—they find something else to 
do besides brooding over the grievances 
of their ancestors; they find that they 
have their own fortunes to make, and 
that under the present order of things, 
they find that an incubus had been 
thrown off from their section, and that 
the new style is the more favorable to a 
real advancement. Soon after ‘Our 
Brother in Black’ appeared, itself the 
sign of the New South, i went into the 
office of a couple of lawyers in Atlanta, 
the father of one of whom had been the 
owner of four hundred slaves, and the 


that book, and I said: ‘Why, what a 
bombshell the Doctor has thrown into the 
Southern camp.’ They both burst into 
a laugh, and replied: ‘Why, sir, that is 
the sentiment of a great many people at 
the South.’ 

** Another sign of the New South is the 
fact that not only is slavery dead, 
but that the people are mostly glad of it. 
I have heard many of the people say so. 
I have heard of only 


he was a descendant of the old Yankee 
settlement of Liberty county, Georgia.”’ 


The session was largely attended by 
the citizens of Cleveland, the largest 
audience rooms in the city being crowd- 
ed in the evenings. About two hundred 
delegates were in attendance from all 
over the country, among them Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, Rev. Dr. Dana of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Behrends of Providerce, Dr. 
Noble of Chicago, Dr. Chamberlain of 
Connecticut, Dr. Ward of the Jnde- 
pendent, and many other most prominent 
clergymen. The meeting was among the 
best ever held by the Association. K. 


Prodigal Wanderers. 


Two ragged, hungry-looking, shelter- 
less tramps lounged at sundown near an 
iron railing in the heart of a great city. 
They were overheard to wonder where 
they should spend the night. ‘‘Never 
mind,’’ at length said one, ‘‘it isn’t night 
yet.’’ Alas! the unnumbered, needy, 
shelterless, hopeless souls abroad—prodi- 
gal wanderers from Father’s home—who 
know, by dread forebodings, their com- 
ing hour of darkness and need, but who 
show no higher wisdom than this: ‘‘Nev- 
er mind; time enough; it is not night 
yet.’ But isn’t it bigh time to get 
ready for the night? For many a soul, 
already, the dark shadows begin to 
gather in the places where, for years, 
they have labored and laughed and sung 
in the sunlight. Whatever is to be done 
at all must be done quickly. The night 
cometh in which no man can work.— 
Morning Star. 


Henry Clay’s Idea of Religion. 


To Misss Martineau he once said: ‘‘I 
do not know practically about what the 
churches call religion. I wish I did. 
But I do know of its effects. In the 
neizhborhood of my home were two very 


| estimable families who, in years past, fell 


into what is known as a ‘Kentucky Feud,’ 
which means that as often as any of the 
embittered party met at a fair or public 
meeting, there was a probability that 
the fray would begin, and it was as likely 
to kill the innocent as those in the strife. 
The neighbors did everything in their 
power for conciliation. I did everything in 
my power with the rest; but all was in 
vain. The killing went on until one of 
the denominations, known here as the 
Baptist, held what they call a ‘basket- 
meeting,’ and had what they call a ‘re- 
vival,’ and these belligerent families were 
converted, as they say, and they have 
lived on the best terms ever since, a 
blessing to the whole commnnity. I tell 
you, Miss Martineau, that whatever will 
change a Kentucky feud into loving fel- 
lowship so soon and effectively is of God. 
No power short of him could do it.”’ 


The new Adelbert College at Cleve- 
land, O., built by Amasa Stone, Jr., at 
the cost of $500,000, and given by him 
to the Western Reserve College, which 
has been moved to that city, was dedicat- 
ed recently. 


Married. 


Srevens—Tempie.—At Bishop Creek, Inyo 
county, California, November 9th, 1882, by 
Rev. W. Nims, Mr. George Stevens and 
Miss Mary E. Temple. 


Thus one of our highly esteemed cor- 
respondents has joined ‘‘our ranks.” We 
congratulate the man who has won, and 
hope that she is to be congratulated whose 
hand has been won.—[ Ep. 


NOTICE! 


San Francisco, November 1, 1882, 
The business known as CALIFORNIA SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has been this 
day transferred to BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SILK AGENCY, and will hereafter be conducted 
by MESSRS. CARLSON & CURRIER; R. R. 
YATES, Selling Agent. 


We cordially recommend our successors to 


all our former patrons. 


CALIFORNIA SILK MANUF’G CO., 
HENRY M. HALE, Secretary. 


Referring to the above, we have the honor to 
state that the favorite brands of the two Com- 
panies will be maintained and MANUFAC- 
FURED ON THIS COAST. We intend to 
make our silk THE SILK in this market, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of all Dealers 
and Customers. - 


0S Office and Salesroom will be 585 Market 
Street. CARLSON & CURRIER. 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 
situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fixh- 
ing. Hot and cold sprivgs in the hills. Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; we]l set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 


other beimg a brother of the author of 


Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


one man who |} 
claimed that he wished elavery back, and 


D ECORATIONS, Larce alphabets. solid letters 


cutting up to make enitable 

ex's. Red, eight inches hich, five alphabe at 
Mets; bine, six inches, five for 25cts.; five each, Sicts. 
Tue Curistmas: easily 

TIS as rendered (wor.6 and music). 
Twenty-five copies for Sicta, 

hers, 


ant ata — this and three ot 


Order: ias year double our importations 
menee stock this vear. Price from 5c. upwards Beau- 
titu: books 25c to 35c. Special discount in November. 


CHROMOS. Beautiful chromoa, new pat- 


terns, imitation frame. place for 

DX] J card of school. Sample duzen 
ts.; per 100. $2.00, postpaid 

For Christmas «nd 

BOOK MARKS, , Fer, Obristmas an 


imported, and upwards, Beautiful thing, with’ 
veé.se, pretty picture, etc . interwoven, for We. 


Large [llustrated catalogue free 


TmPoRTEV GIFT BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS! 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
Fringed and plain, choice, new patterns, for Sunday- 
*«hoosandh me gifts, lc. to $1 00 each. 


Gif 
Imported Oxfords. Gi.t edges. u orvcco cover, for 
Beantiful Bi le, 
edges, bra-s bound, taseeled 
DOok- mark, indclasp for 6uc. 


SM gnificent B bie, ilt edgea, 
round corners. with clap, 
mor:cco cover embos ed iB 
raised floral design, in 
green, b ue. violet, pink. and browua, for $1.25 \eee cut). 
Equal to man, +5 gift Bibles 


9 Oxford make, most complete 

a, Bary. DcoTrdance, 

Maps. ete., in gi t edge, tor 

$1.30. Flexiv'e protection cover. gilt edges, sila-sew. d, 
lined, for $2.30 Prices include postage. 


DAVID C. COOK, Revolution Publisher,46 Adams St., Chicago. 
p-nov15-2t-eow&2t 


OPENING: 


SEASON! 


THE CREAT 


AMERICAN TAILOR 


The Grandest Display of the Choicest Wool- 
ens ever shown in the city—Domestic, English, 
French, Scotch and Germar Fabrics in endless 
variety for Suits to measure. One thousand 
different patterns to select from. Any and 
every style of Garment cut and fitted to suit 
the most fastidious taste. 


SAMPLES, 


Instructions for Self-Measnrement, 
SENT FREE. 


All Goods Shrunk 


Perfect Fit and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


Fine All-Wool Suits to Order, - $20 
Fine All-Wool Pants to Order, - $5 


For the convenience of our visitore, who in- 
tend to stay but two or three hours in the city, 
we have a fine arsortment of Men’s, Youths’ 
and Children’s 


Readymade Clothing 


Have just added an Elegant Assortment of 


CENTLEMEN’S 


In this Department can be foundfall the 
Latest Novelties in 


Neckwear, 
Suspenders, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery, Etc. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


Phelan’s Building, 
816 and 818 


MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Universal Favorites! 
M! NSTREL SONGS. Old and New. 


ere, at last, we have uearly all the world 
famous, universally admired, sung and whistled 
melodies, in one book. {OO popular Ballads 
and Plantation Songs, with piano accompani- 
ment. This numb+r includes ‘-Old Folks at 
Home,” *‘Old Kentucky Home,” *:Zip Coon,’’ 
‘*Nelly Bly,’’ ‘‘Camptown Kaces,” ‘‘Goldeu 
Slippers,’’ Lily Dale,’’ Twinkling Stars,” 
the Bright Light,’’ and ihere are more than 90 


others. 
$2 plain. $2.50Cloth. $3 gilt. 


How To Practice, by, A. at. Pupin, is a capital 
little guide book for teachers and scholars, 
and such as every practical teacher will like 
to have. Mailed fur 50 cents. 


Th M F This and the 
MUSICA! 
boxes are the tates. additions to Ditson’s 
‘‘Home Musical Library.’’ have more than 200 
pages each, full sheet music size, are hand- 
somely bound. and give a great deal of music 
for a moderate price. 

The Musical Favorire contains about 50 
pieces of an average length of 3 to 4 pages each, 
of medium difficulty, and by the most popular 
composers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, 
Wilson, Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc., in 


ail 38 composers. 
$2 plain. $2.50 cioth. $3 gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. P&a-nol5-tf 


Hopkins’ Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - =Prrncrpar. 


HE SECOND QUARTER OF THE CURB- 
rent year begins with the Evening Study 


Hour, 

Monday, Sept. 25, 1882. 
Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 

Telegraphy taught. 

Send for Circular to 

p-se20-tf HH. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Childrea. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 3d. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving t» each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principel, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
0S" Next Term Opens July 26th 1882.29 


MARY E.8NELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
je15-2m Principals. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A New Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


W7ILL BE CONDUCTED BY REV. 8. 8. 

HARMON and MRS. F. W. HARMON, 

for the last 10 years Principals of Washingtea 
College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will receive girls 
of allages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-kno 
masters. Special course preparatory to $e 
State University. 

The HAKMON SEMINARY will be first-clape 
in all respects, and will combine the best @t- 
cational advantages with home care, guidamee 
and guardianship. 

The first year will open August 3, 1882. 

For prospectus and other information, addreps 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7- 


413 & 415 Market St., S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 


KINSLEY and CONCORD AXLES. 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse ald Mule Shoes. 


GLose, Putnam & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Cailvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, | 
Half.-patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss’ Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from \x\to 4%xl, 


Price, Each, $27.50. 
The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


oe us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importation orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just thp 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of. 


l4dec-tf 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


«IRE AND MARINE, 
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THE PacirFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 15, 18892. 


Wome Bircle. 
The Crucifixion. 


Sunlight upon Judea’s hills ! 
And on the waves of Galilee, 

On Jordan’s stream, and on the rills 
That feed the dead and sleeping sea. 
Most freshly from the greenwood springs 
The light breeze on its scented wings; 

And gaily quiver in the sun, 
The cedar tops of Lebanon. 


A few more hours, a change hath come, 
The sky is dark without a cloud! 

The shouts of wrath and joy are dumb, 
And proud knees unto earth are bowed. 

A change is on the hill of death, 

The helmed watchers pant for breath, 

And turn with wild and maniac eyes, 

From the dark scene of sacrifice ! 


That sacrfice ! the death of Him, 
The High and ever Holy One ! 

Well may the conscious heaven grow dim, 
And blacken the beholding sun. 

The wonted light hath fled away, 

Night settles on the middle day, 

And earthquake from his caverned bed 

Is waking with a thrill of dread ! 


The dead are waking underneath ! 
Their prison door is rent away ! 
And, ghostly with the seal of death, 
They wander in the eye of day; 

The temple of the cherubim, ~~ 
The house of God is cold and dim; 
A curse is on its trembling walls, 
Its mighty veil asunder falls. 


Well may the cavern depths of earth 
Be shaken, and her mountains nod: 

Well may the sheeted dead come forth 
To gaze upon a suffering God ! 

Well may the temple shrine grow dim, 

And shadow veil the cherubim, 

When He, the chosen one of Heaven, 

A sacritice for guilt is given ! 


And shall the sinful heart alone 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour, 
When nature trembles on her throne, 
And death resigns his iron power ? 
Oh, shall the heart, whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to his sore distress, 
And added to his tears of blood, 
Refuse its trembling gratitude ? 


— John G. Whittier. 


Who, who, my Saviour, this hath done ? 
Who could thy sacred body wound ? 
No guilt thy spotless heart hath known, 

No guile hath in thy lips been found. 


1, I alone have done the deed; 
*Tis I thy sacred flesh have torn; 

My sins have caused thee, Lord, to bleed, 
Pointed the nail and fixed the thorn. 


My Saviour, how shall I proclaim, 
How pay the mighty debt I owe ? 

Let all I have and all I am, 
Ceaseless, to all, thy glory show. 


—— 


Jack Doane. 


Jack Doane had always been consid- 
ered a dull boy by his teachers, by the 
neighbors, and even by his father. He 
was 17, and James, a younger brother, 
was 15, and a remarkably bright boy. 
His father destined him for the law, but 
Jack was to settle down on the farm. 
He was only fit for a farmer. The farm 
was situated half a mile out from Olean, 
where the boys attended school. They 
had completed their studies in the public 
schools, and were now ready for the 
academy. 

Jack was dull; every one said so— 
that is, every one except his mother. She 
seemed to understand Jack and to have 
confidence in him. She knew that he 
was slow, but she had learned that he 
could be depended upon. Farmer Doane 
had determined that Jack should go to 
work on the farm. But Jack possessed a 
dogged determination. He had decided 
to go through the academy, and he en- 
listed his mother on his side, and between 
them they prevailed; and the opening of 
our story sees both boys beginning a 
three years’ course—James at the head 
of the class and a great favorite, and 
Jack at the foot and regarded as very 
dull, to say the least. 

Jack excelled in one thing—mathemat- 
ics. He was slow, to be sure, but he 
mastered every principle as he went 
along. He labored under one great diffi- 
culty in school. He could not explain 
the principles fluently and clearly. But 
he could work out the most intricate 
problems, give him time. He never gave 
up. Once he worked two weeks on a 
test problem given to the class, and he 
solved it. But he never made it known. 
Jack never got the credit he deserved. 
Often he would come home with his 
teacher's harsh words ringing in his ears, 
and his schoolmates’ sneers rankling in 
his heart, and found consolation in a 
mother’s hopeful words. 

**Never mind, Jack,”’ said she; ‘‘you 
will come out all right. The race is not 
always to the swift or the battle to the 
strong. You have perseverance and de- 
termination. You are steady, suber and 
earnest, and these qualities will bring 
you through. Remember the fable of 
the hare and the tortoise.” 

And then she would tell him of emi- 
nent dunces, such as Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Scott, Dean Swift, 
Gibbon, Dryden, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Daniel Webster. These were all 
dull boys in school. They could not be 
crammed with knowledge; they had to 
reason and think out their conclusions. 

And Jack would be comforted, and 
go out from his mother’s presence with 
lifted head and a brave heart, resolved 


that he would not disappoint her in any 


particular. And so he plodded on through 
the three years, studying hard and faith- 
fully, and never leaving a lesson until it 
was mastered. He was never content to 
leave anything until he fairly under- 
stood it, and this, more than anything 
else, caused him to fall behind his class, 
so that at the end of the course he failed 
to pass. 

It was observed in the final examina- 
tion that he was perfect up to the last 
year, not missing a question, but be- 
yond this he stood low. His brother 
James graduated with great eclat, how- 
ever, and went into the office of Briggs 
& Morton to study law. Jack stayed 
one year longer at the academy, and 
graduated, and then came the trial of 
his life. 

The day after his graduation he re- 
quested his father to send him to the 


Scientific Institute. Mr. Doane was 
astonished. 

‘‘] won’t do it!’ he exelaimed, in 
anger. ‘*You are only fit to be a farmer, 
and you have education enough for that. 
I’ve spent all the money for your educa- 
tion that I intend to, and you might as 
well settle down on the farm and go to 
work. I'll give you a good chance.” 

But this was not Jack’s plan. He 
had determined his course, and nothing 
could divert him from it. He acquainted 
his mother with his intentions, quietly 
packed his clothes that night, and the 
next morning left home before any of the 
family were stirring. His disappearance 
caused a nine-days’ talk, and then the 
matter dropped. Mr. Doane made no 
effort to find him, saying, ‘‘He’ll be 
glad enough to come back of his own 
accord.” His mother kept her own coun- 
sel, and Jack thought of her witha 
lump in his throat, for he knew that the 
$150 he had in his pocket represented 
the accumulated savings of twenty years 
of her life. 


Five years had passed away, and not 
a word had been heard from Jack. 
James had been admitted to the bar, had 
settled down to a small practice in Olean, 
was a jolly good fellow, a favorite with 
the ladies and society generally, but the 
staider citizens began to whisper that he 
was getting too fond of the glass. It 
was only a whisper, and most of the 
people resented the insinuation. He was 
still the most brilliant, fascinating mem- 
ber of the bar, and the pride of Farmer 
Doane in particular. 

The railroad boom had reached Olean, 
and citizens plunged recklessly iuto 
speculation. Farmer Doane had taken 
$10,000 stock in the new road, which 
was to make Olean a large city and its 
citizens all millionaires. But the bubble 
burst before it had been fairly blown, 
and the farm was advertised to be sold 
by the sheriff. The process by which 
this was affected was a long one, voccu- 
pying some months, and they were sad 
ones to Farmer Doane and his wife. 
James upbraided him for his folly, and 
declared that he deserved to lose his 
farm. 

‘If Jack was only here,” said Mrs. 
Doane, ‘the would be such a comfort— 
something to lean upon.” 

‘‘Jack is a worthless dog,” said Farm- 
er Doane in reply, ‘‘and I'll warrant is 
begging his daily bread, or working for 
his board at best ! He would be a poor 
stick to lean on.’’ 

The day of sale came, and a large 
crowd was attracted to the farm, for it 
was the best farm in the county, well 
worth $20,000, but these close times, 
and at a public sale, would not bring much 
over half that amount. 

The bidding was slow. A stranger in 
the crowd, with his overcoat buttoned 
up around bis ears, and his cap pulled 
down well over his eyes, he watched the 
bidding closely, until it reached $10,000. 
This was the bid of Mr. Wyant, the 
rich banker of Olean, and he chuckled 
as he thought of the rich specu- 
lation the chance offered. No one, he 
thought, could go much above this. 
The farm would be his, and in three 
years he would double his money on it. 
But his exultation was cut short by the 
clear, firm voice of the stranger. 
‘*Kleven thousand.” 

Banker Wyant caught his breath at 
the audacity of a man who would ad- 
vance $1,000 at one bid, and the 
auctioneer dwelt on the $11,000 for some 
time before the banker recovered enough 
to make another bid of $11,100. But 
this was quickly supplanted by the 
stranger's $11,200. The bidding now 
was left entirely to those two, and it 
went up gradually slower until it was 
knocked off at $12,100 to the stranger. 

‘‘What name, sir?’ asked the clerk. 
“Jack Doane,’’ was the quick reply. 


But if the answer was quiet the sudden 
commotion it created was not. In a 
minute he was surrounded by fifty old 
acquaintances, all trying to shake his 
hand and asking a thousand questions. 
Jack stood it all calmly, and finally shook 
himself loose and strode toward the house, 
but half way there he met his mother and 
behind her his father, who had heard, as 
they sat in the darkened room mourning 
over their misfortunes, that Jack was the 
purchaser of the farm. 


Never did the village of Olean ex- 
perience such a sensation. It was 
just like a novel, every one said, 
when they learned that Jack had de- 
veloped into one of the best civil en- 
gineers in the country, and had cleared 
$20,000 by superintending the opening of 
the great silver mine in Colorado, 
and was now engaged at a salary of 
$8,000, in the construction of an import- 
ant railway of the west. He was a tall, 
solid, splendid looking man, one who 
looked as though he knew what founda- 
tion he was standing upon, and that it 
was sure, 

Jack deeded the farm to his mother, 
telling her it was ‘‘only principal and 
interest on the loan you made me when 
[left home, and a little payment on the 
motherly comfort yuu afforded me during 
may stupid, plodding school days.’’ 
Inquiry among Jack’s employers re- 
vealed the fact that the high priced 
quality in Jack’s composition was bis 
deliberation. 

‘*You can depend implicitly,’’ said the 
principal owner of the mine referred to, 
‘‘on all of Jack’s decisions, for he won’t 
make one until he knows he is right. 
I’ve been out of patience several times at 
his apparent slowness, but found him 
right every time. He never made a 
mistake, and we never wasted any labor. 
In the end we came out ahead of other 
enterprises with less careful engineers at 
theirhead. Jack is worth his weight in 
gold.” 

Jack is still at his profession, and 
stands at the head of it. No large en- 
terprises are undertaken without consult- 
ing him. Riches have come to him 


almost unasked, and for all he gives his 


| mother the entire credit. James sank in 
to dissipation, lost his practice, and is in- 
debted to Jack for a position that affords 
him a livelihood. Over the door of the 
handsome villa where Jack resides, 
witn a loving wife, he has placed a 
motto: 

‘*The race is not to the swift.’’ 


Torpedo Warfare. 


The weapons used for under-water 
warfare are called ‘‘torpedoes.”’ 

There are two kinds of torpedoes: 
those that are anchored in one place and 
those that swim about inthe water. 
Of those that are anchored, thers are 
also two kinds. One kind consists of 
great iron boxes filled with dynamite and 
sunk in the water at particuiar places. 
They rest in the mud, oron the sand 
and stones, till they are ready to be 
fired, when they blow upor explode 
with terrible effect; andif a ship hap- 
pens to be passing over one of them, she 
is sure to be torn to pieces. The other 
kind have a float anchored just ont of 
sight under water, while the torpedo 
rests on the bottom. These, too, when 
they explode, destroy anything that 
happens to be near. 

There are two ways of firing these 
ground torpedoes: In one there is a 
wire, carefully protected from the water, 
leading from the torpedo to the shore. 
The soldiers in charge of it can send 
electricity throngh this wire and set fire 
to the dynamite, and thus fire the torpe- 
do. The torpedo is lost and destroyed, 
but the broken wire can be pulled ashore, 
and used again on another torpedo. 
The second method is to fasten to the 
torpedo a wooden float. If one of the 
enemy's ships pagses over such a torpedo 
and happens to strike and push aside the 
float that is anchored just over it, this 
will also fire the torpedo, for the chain or 
rope that anchors the float is connected 
with the torpedo, and any strain or pull 
on the rope discharges it. In this way 
the ship itself may fire the torpedo, and 
thus become an agent in its own destruc- 
tion. 

The swimming torpedoes are of two 
kinds. One of these swims like a fish, 
and, if it strikes its nose against a ship, 
explodes, and sinks the vessel by tear- 
ing a terrible hole in the bottom. An- 
other kind can also swim, but it carries 
fastened to its tail a long wire, which it 
drags through the water wherever it 
goes. By means of this wire, the sold- 
ier who stands at the end, on the shore, 
or the sailor on board ship, can make 
the fish turn to the right or left, dive, 
turn around, go backward, or come 
home again when it is wanted. Besides 
this, the fish will blow up if it strikes 
against the enemy’s ship, or whenever 
the man at the wire wishes to fire it. 
The Government will not tell us how 
such a wonderful thing can be done, but 
you may be sure that these fish torpe- 
does are strange fellows. They seem to 
be able to do everything that a fish can 
do, and more, for when they get angry 
they can burst out into frightful passion 
and send the water flying into the air for 
hundreds of feet, and woe to the sailors 
who are near! Torpedo, ship and men 
go to the bottom in a volcano of fire and 
water. Besides these anchored and 
swimming torpedoes, there is another 
kind called spar-torpedoes, so named 
because they are placed on the ends of 
spars or booms that run out under 
water from the bows of small boats. 
The boats rush up to the side of the big 
ship, in the dark, and explode the torpe- 
do underneath, thus sinking the vessel. 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Pony.—At the late 
large horse show at Islington, London, 
Lady Jumbo, a diminutive pony, was 
exhibited alongside of a mastodon cart- 
horse. The former, although full grown, 
was not so high by several inches as a 
mastiff or St. Bernard dog; while the 
latter towered up over eighteen hands— 
above six feet. The contrast was a droll 
one, and shows how animals can be 
modified in size and appearance. ‘To 
amuse the children at the exhibition, 
Lady Jumbo was set to leaping. She 
easily cleared hurdles three feet high, 
showing uncommon agility. She is re- 
ported as being of a fine, harmonious 
shape, and nice in all her points. Small 
children in the country ought to have 
such to practice on instead of a rocking- 
horse; and if they now and then got a 
tumble, it would do them little harm 
from so small a pony.— Ex. 


A Srory or Mark Twarn.—The New 
Orleans Demoerat-Jimes says: mis- 
guided but enthusiastic young man, who 
munaged, after some difficulty, to secure 
an introduction to Mark Twain on 
the steamer, just before the Jatter’s de- 
parture for St. Louis, last evening, said: 
‘l have read all of your writings, Mr. 
Twain, but I[ think I like the ‘Heathen 
Chinee’ the best of them all.’ Mr. 
Clemens shook the young man’s hand 
with tremendous enthusiasm; ‘My dear 
sir,’ he remarked, ‘I am pretty well used 
to compliments, but I must say I never 
yet received one which gave me equal 
satisfaction, and showed so kindly an 
appreciation of efforts to please the pub- 
lic. A thousand thanks.’ And the 
young man replied, ‘You are perfectly 
welcome, Mr. Twain: I am sure you de- 
serve it.’ (Tableau.)’’ 


‘‘O Love divine, what hast thou done ! 
The incarnate God hath died for me! 
The Father’s co-eternal Son, 

Bore all my sins upon the tree ! 

The Son of God for me hath died: 

My Lord, my Love, is crucified. 


Is crucified for me and you, 

To bring us rebels back to God: 
Believe, believe the record true, 

~ Ye all are bought with Jesus’ blood: 
Pardon for all flows from hjs side: 

My Lord, my Love, is crucified.’’ 


‘‘His blood atones for all our race, 
And sprinkles now the throne of grace.”’ 


The evening of life Irings with it ite 


All haste implies weakness. 


Predominant opinions are a generation 
that is vanishing. 


Every character is the joint product of 
nature and nurture. 


Time destroyed is suicide, where more 
than blood is spilt. 


The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent. 


Dare not sleepin that condition which 
thou darest not die-—Henry 


Guard well thy thoughts; our thoughts 
are heard in heaven.— Young. 


Stagnant piety, like stagnant water, 
cannot be in a healthy state. 


Genius at first is nothing more than a 
great capacity for receiving discipline. 

God means every man to be happy. 
He sends us vo sorrows that have. not 
some cure. 


With ordinary talent and extraordinary 
perseverance, all things are attainable.—— 
Buxton, 


If you wish to be real happy, take a 
good deal of out-door exercise and never 
run in debt. 


One of the greatest blessings you can 
enjoy is a tender, honest and enlightened 
conscience. 


Live by the day, you will have daily 
trials and strength according. Leave to- 
morrow to the Lord. 


Beware of detraction and cultivate a 
spirit of Christian kindness. Guilt, dark- 
ness and paiu always attend scandal. 


To rejoice in another’s prosperity is to 
give content to your own lot; to mitigate 
another’s grief is to alleviate or dispel 
your own. 


Christianity is the companion of 
liberty in all its conflicts—the cradle of 
its infancy and the divine source of iis 
claims. 


Books are the true levelers. They 
give to all who faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence, of the 
greatest and best of our race. 


A man ought to keep his friendship in 
eonstant repair. [ look upon a day as lost 
in which I do not make a new acquain- 
tance. — Dr. Johnson. 


Most of the beatitudes which infinite 
compassion pronounced have the sorrow 
of earth tor their subject, but the joys of 
heaven for their completion. 


*Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
"Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If you canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 


Often that which looks like cowardice 
is only the hesitation caused by confusion 
of ideas, The bravery that helps good 
causes is conjoined with elearheaded- 
ness. 


If you have any experience that is too 
precious to be shared with your fellow- 
believers, you have gone beyond your 
Lord. Freely receive, freely give. 


Mind not much who is with thee, or 
who is against thee; but take care that 
God may be with thee in everything thou 
doest.—-Thomas a Kempis. 


Whatever assistance God gives to men 
by men, the same, and frequently in a 
higher degree, He gives to them by 
angels— Wesley. 


Thanksgiving to God for his continued 
mercies should be perennial, dwelling in 
the soul and finding expression at all 
times, not waiting for set days and 
official proclamations. 


For he who blesses most is blest— 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all that sow 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
Theflower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven ! 


When Jesus took His disciples up to 
the mountain to receive that most won- 
derful of all sermons, He began by show- 
ing them nine distinct blesseds. Then, 
after the nine blesseds, He put in the 
‘*Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” This 
fact ought to suggest something of the 
state of the Christian. 


The work of the Spirit is a revealing 
work. He takes of the things of Jesus 
and shows them tothe soul of the be- 
liver. He causes him to see them; to 
walk in the light, to feel their trans- 
ferming power, and to be moulded anew 
in the image and likeness of Christ. 
He is the seal with which the believer is 
set apart to the Lord forever. 


Our sharp notes shouid be sweeter, 
our trumpet-tones more clear. 

Our anihems ring so grandly that all 
the world must hear! 

Oh, royal be our music, for who has 
cause to sing 

Like the chorus of redeemed ones, the 

children of the King! 


Tnis fair universe is indeed the star- 
domed city of God. Through every 
star, through every grass blade, and 
almost through every living soul, the 
glory of a present God still beams. 


Decency TowarDS Horses.—A_ horse 
cannot be screamed at and cursed with- 
out becoming less valuable in every par- 
ticular. ‘To reach the highest degree of 
value, the animal should be perfectly 
gentle and always reliable, but if it ex- 
pects every moment that it is in the 
harness to be ‘‘jawed’’ at and struck, it 
will be in a constant state of nervous- 
ness, and in its excitement as liable, 
through fear, to do something which is 
not expected as to go along doing what 
you started it to do. It is possible to 
train a horse to be governed by the word 
of mouth, almost as completely as it is 
to train a child; and in such training the 
horse reaches his highest value. When 
a horse is soothed by the gentle words of 
his driver, and we have seen him calmed 
down from great excitement by no other 
means, it may be fairly concluded that 
the man who has such a power over him 


$1.000.000.00 
surplus 460,800.70 


San Francisco, Cal., July 1, 1882. 


We take pleasure in presenting for 
your consideration the following Thirty- 
eighth Semi-Annual Statement of 
this Bank: 

RESOURCES. 


Bank Premises... $150,000 00 
12,825 35 


Other Real Estate............ 
United States Bonds,...... 629.507 60 
Land Assoc’ tion Stock...... 15,121 55 
Loans and Discounts........ 1,785,000 20 
Due from Banks.............- 527,279 09 
Money on hand........+..-.+- 632.365 30 
Capital paid up.......... ...81,000,000 00 
Surplus.... ........ 460,800 70 
Due De positors 1,953,672 80 
Due Banks 337,491 09 
Dividends UMPAIA.... 134 50 


$3,752,099 09 


From our long experience in this 
city, we have a thorough knowledge of banking in 
all its details, 

Prom pt attention given to all business 
intrusted to us. 


Correspondence invited, 

We keep thoroughly posted in the Wheat, 
Grain and Flour market, and are prepared at all 
times to make loans on Flour, Wheat and Barley, 
and other approved merchandise in warehouse, 

Investments made on Commission, 
and special attention given to the negoti- 
ation of first-class loans of cities, counties, and 


other corporations. 

Bills of Exch bought and sold on the 
principal cities of the Untrep Srarses, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE and GERMANY. 

Telegraphic Transfers made with New 
York, Boston, Chi 0, and the most im- 

rtant cities of the Unite ; also cable trans- 

ers to Europe. 

Letters of Credit and Commercial 
Credits issued negotiable all over the Unrrep 
STATES AND EUROPE. 

Leans made on eollaterals or 
approved names. ood Business Notes and 
Drafts discounted at lowest market rates. 

This Bank has special facilities for 
dealing in Ballion, 

Deposits received, subject to check 
without notice. 

This Bank has special facilities for 
making collections on all points, which will 
be remitted for promptly. 

R. H. McDonald, President, 


Union Savings Bane, 


CornER BroaDWayY AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Pec.,'79) $331,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 

J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, lon Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3lst, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


Uj, 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD! 
Both Fire and Burglar Proof. 


Positive Protection against all In- 
trusion ! 


BANK and TIME LOCKS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Locks Cleaned and Repaired ; Combination 
Changed ; all Repairs done at Short Notice. 


Also, Hart’s Patent Emery Wheels 


IN STOCK. 


The best known, will grind without glazing or 
heating. Safety insured, as they are built on 
brass wire webbing. 


OFFICE AND’ SALESROOM : 


No. 8 NEW MONTCOMERY STREET, 
(Under Palace Hotel.) 


SAM’! B. PAICE, 


f General Agent Pacific Coast. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
KS W A. HAMMOND, 
No. Srxra 8r. 


Kstablished in 8S. for fifteen years 


133 wanted for the immensel lar 
u E NTS Lives of all the Presidentsot the U.S. Complete 

vone large elegant tllustrated volume. The fastest selling hook 

nAmerica. Imsmense profitsteagents. Every intelligent per- 


lamp. 


a humane and a sensible one.— Ez. 


on wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. 1 ibera! 
orms free. Address HALLETT BOOK Co., Pertland, Maine 


Farmers: Should Look 


TO THEIR INTERESTS IN BUYING 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


To Get the Best. 


The following well-known Implements will be 
recognized as the Best in the Market; all of 
them having been awarded the 


Highest Honors 


The SCHUTTLER WACON is the Bes: 
in the World. — 


The JOHN DEERE MOLINE PLOWS 
have no ‘eyual for Strength, Durability and 
Lightness of Draft. 


“ “A 
The Celebrated ‘*‘ BUCKEYE” FORCE 
FEED DRILLS are the only truly successfn! 


Drills in use. 


The “BUCKEYE” Broadcast Seeder 
is known all over the grain-growing sections of 
the WORLD as the Best in use. 


The “CHALLENCE” FEED MILL 
is the Fastest Grindiny, Easiest Running, and 
Cheapest Portable Mill made. 


RICE’S ENGINE is the only really suc- 
cessful Straw-Burning Eng ne. 


tive Fence, CLIDDEN’S STEEL-BARBED 
WIRE FENCE. Unequalld by any other 


Send for Descriptive Catalogne to 


HAWLEY BROS’. 


HARDWARE CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


P-se6 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Ro (all sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Ro 
“Ww Line. Ete. 


& Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


cw” Facrory at Tar Porreno. 


In every Competitive Contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 
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Laterary. 
Few publications can be more welcome 
in any Christian household, in any 
household that loves the beautiful, than 
the splendid volume published by Harper 
& Bros., N. and entitled, ‘*The 
Land ane the Book; or, Biblical illustra- 
tions drawn from the manners and cus- 
toms, the scenes and scenery of the Holy 
Land.”” Many years ago, we purchased 
with delight the two volumes published 
under the same general title by the same 
house. ‘Those were 12mo volumes. 
They have been a treasure to us, one of 
our best substitutes for the lack of travel 
by our own self in the sacred land. The 
author, the well-known missionary, W. 
M. Thompson, D.D., who: has spent al- 
most a half century in Syria close by 
Palestine, was exceptionally well quali- 
fied to prepare such a work. Now, after 
opportunity to make the fullest possible 
revision and additions, he has given us, 
by the enterprise of the princely publish- 
ers, two magnificent volutes, royal 
octavo, printed ou heavy and fine paper, 
and profusely illustrated. Southern 
Palestine and Jerusalem were given to 
the public some munths ago. The book 
before us is devoted to Central Palestine 
and Phoenicia. We cannot speak too 
highly of it. It is a thing of beauty. 
But it is illuminating as well as illuminat- 
ed. The text connects the reader constact y 
with the narrative in the Scriptures, and 
throws light at every step of the imagin- 
ary journey upon many points more or 
less puzzling to the ordinary searcher 
into the meaning of the Word. The 
pictures, too, are numerous; 130 of them 
in this single votume. ‘Tbey are pictures, 
‘oo, that put the scenes of the country 
right before the eyes as they are. 
Inshort, the work is simply admirable. 
if you want to make a_ present costing 
six dollars, to any friend, at the coming 
holidays, you could hardly go amiss in 
procuring one or both of these volumes; 
if both, why, of course, the better. In 
every detail, the bandsume binding not 
excepted, we make no mistake in think- 
ing this one of the ideal publications. 


‘‘Studies in Science and Religion’’ is 
published by W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass. The author, G.  Frederich 
Wright, is the author of ‘‘The Logic of 
Christian Evidences,’ which was favor- 
ably noticed in these columns when it ap- 
peared, and which has received wide 
and hearty commendation — generally. 
Dr. Wright, who was pastor of one of 
the churches in Andover several years, 
was last year transferred to the professor- 
ship at Oberlin, so long filled by Prof. 
John Morgan. While at Andover, he 
was an industrious student, both in the- 
ology and science. He contributed 
largely to the Bibliotheca Sacra, pub- 
lished there. Some of the chapters of 
this'volume were articles in that famous 
quarterly. Ile was also pursuing: field 
studies in geology. He made original 
investigations in respect to the singular 
ridges, called Karnes, which are a notice- 
able feature of the landscape in that sec- 
tion of the country, of which “Indian 
Ridge’ is well known to every Andover 
student who ever walked for exercise. 
These investigations, supplemented by 
those which he made also with respect 
to the Terminal Moraine in Pennsylvania, 
as a part of the geological report of that 
State for 1881, have been made large use 
of in that portion of the present volume, 
in which are discussed the probabilities 
concernnig historic man. Prof. Wright 
has a candid mind, He looks at ques- 
tions thoroughly, and his jadgment com- 
mends itself to the reader. His style is 
sententious. He is well informed, and 
widely read in best books. He makes 
use of other men’s thoughts and words, 
but he knows how to do it, so that you 
are thanktul for what he Las culled for 
vou. Most ministers will be a gooa deal 
wiser for having read his ‘‘Studies.” 


Birthday books, made up of selections 


for each day of the year from favorite 


authors, seem to be in considerable de- 


mand. Certainly the publishers are fur- 
nishing a varied supply. One of the 
most attractive we have seen is from the 
press of Roberts Bros., Boston. It is en- 
t tled, ‘*The Jean Ingelow Book.’’ It is 
adorned by a po:trait of Miss Ingelow, 
and by other illustrations. The work ot 
the publishers is such as to make the 
volume very pleasant to see and handle. 
From A. L. Bancroft & Co. $1 


Hamilton W: Mabie has retold from 
the Kddas what he has denominated 
‘‘Norse Stories.”’ Sixteen of these are 
embraced inthe volume which Roberts 
jros. have brought out in their usual 
excellent style. Mr. Mabie has render- 
ed these old myths in an easy and grace- 
ful way. Somehow, great as exact 
science is, the world seems to like to read 
the origin of things as the imagination 
of the forefathers presented them. Per- 
haps, too, we who live now can see a 
beauty of meaning in some of these stor- 
ies which the forefathers did not see 
‘hemselves. 12mo., 269 pp. $1. From 
A, L. Bancroft & Co. 


‘“Proverb Stories” is from the same 
vublishing house, and is sold by the same 
dealers inthis city. The favorite author, 
Louisa M. Alcott, being forbidden to 
write anything new, has here collected 
vorious ‘‘waifs and strags,” as she cails 
them. Her many admirers will be glad 
to get even these, and will sympa- 
thize with herin her forced abstention 
from literary work. |The more so, when 
we are hearing that her honored father 
has been struck down in his flourishing 
age, and perhaps may not much longer 
fill his place in the Concord home. Eight 
stories are put within the covers of this 
book of 286 pages, in the sty’e uniform 
with the other volume from the same pen. 


To keep company with the movement 
to put good books within reach of the 


poorest, the American Sunday-school 


‘Union has already published three sete 


of books, which it calls ‘‘Robert Raikes 
Libraries.” The first set contains ten 
volumes. The titles of these are ‘‘Irish 
Amy,” “The Young Clerk,” ‘‘Anna 
Ross,’’ ‘‘Black Jacob,” ‘‘Life in Ear- 
nest,’’ ‘Maria Cheeseman,” ‘‘James, the 
English Boy,” ‘*Chloe Lankton,” ‘‘Hugh 
Fisher,” ‘‘Carl, the Young Emigrant.” 
These books are put up in paper covers, 
strongly bound, and are sold for ten cents 
each! Surely not many Sunday-schools 
need go without books at this rate. Of 
course, they will not last forever. But 
with ordinary care they will go through a 
good many hands before becoming past 
handling. Most of the books selected 
are well known as among the best for 
Sunday-school libraries. On this plan 
new bouks might be introduced every 
few months with smallexpense, and so 
as to keep up a fresh interest in the li- 
brary of any school. Send to American 
Sunday-school Union, 1122 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


Recetvep.—We should have men- 
tioned sooner the Californian and Over- 
land, for November, which contains 
articles of interest by some of our best 
writers, such as W. W. Crane, W. OC. 
Bartlett, C. H. Shinn, Leonard Kip. The 
present proprietors are making every 
worthy effort to bring the magazine up 
to the old Overland level. Let every 
lover of California and of good literature 
cheer and help them. The ‘‘Cottage 
Hearth,” Boston. Monthly; $1.50 year- 
ly. ‘Plymouth Pulpit,’ Oct. 11, 
1882. This publication of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons has been recommenced. Vol. 
5 commenced with the number before us. 
$2.00 yearly. 


National School Statistics. 


The long-delayed report of the Com- 
missioners of Education for 1880 has just 
been published. The general conclusion 
to be drawn from the mass of statistics 
given is that as compared with former 
years there has been a very gratifying 
progress in the educational interests of 
the country. The Commissioner reports 
the total school population for 38 States 
at 15,351,875, and for eight Territories 
at 184,405, the number of pupils enrolled 
in the common schools is 9,680,403 in the 
38 States, and 101,118 in 10 Territories, 
while the number in daily attendance 
was but 2,744,188 in 34 States, and 61,- 
154 in eight Territories. The private 
schools in 21 States report 561,209 pu- 
pils. The total number of teachers in all 
the States is 280,034. In 35 States 
there were 115,064 male, and 115,064 
female teachers. The public school in- 
come for the 38 States was $82,684,489; 
for 10 Territories, $1,255,750. The per- 
manent school fund in 33 States was 
$119,184,029; in two Territories, $3,- 
694,810. The estimated value of all pub- 
lic school property, including sites and 
buildings, was $180,069,427, but this 
does not include seven States and three 
Territories. These numbers indicate a 
very gratifying progress upon former 
years. They suggest also that in the 
larger part of the country the public 
schools are, more or lesa, independent of 
annual allowances, and that the ‘Territo- 
ries are, relatively, better provided for 
than are the States. Finally, it is worth 
noticing that in the country, as a whule, 
the female teachers do not greatly out- 
number the males. If all teachers were 
taken together, the distribution between 
the two sexes would probably be almost 
equal, with a slight advantage for the 
women. | 

The total colored school population of 
the South is 1,803,257, of whom but 
784,709 are enrolled in 16,669 schools 
for negroes. The negroes, however, have 
44 normal schools, with 227 teachers and 
5,237 students; they have also 15 col- 
leges and universities, 22 theological 
seminaries, three law schools and two 
medical schools. The country at large 
has 220 normal schools, with over 43,000 
students; 1,264 high schools, or acade- 
mies, with 110,000 pupils; 364 colleges 
and universities, with 4,160 professors 
and 59,564 students; 83 science schools, 
with 953 professors and 11,584 students; 
142 theological seminaries, with 633 pro- 
fessors and 5,242 students; 48 law 
schools, with 229 professors and 3,134 
students; 120 medical schools, with 1,660 
instructors and 14,006 students; and to 
conclude, 3,917 public libraries, with 
12,711,493 volumes. It is safe to add 
that, in school statistics, no country on 
earth can match this, and, also, that no 
country advances more rationally or more 
hopefully in all that belongs to instruc- 
tion and education.—Alta. 


-- -—- 


Mechanical Principles in Architecture. 


The student of natural philosophy 
understands that the mechanical princi- 
ples are the inclined plane, screw, wheel 
and axle, lever and fulerum. It has not 
been generally known or noticed that 
these common mechanical principles are 
at the basis of architecture, and are em- 
bodied in the various orders. ‘The in- 
clined plane is embodied in the pyramid, 
the lever and fulcrum in the lintel and 
pier, the screw in the column, and the 
wheel and axle, or pulley, in the arch. 
The reason why these are not noticed is 
that they are covered up. They exist 
in a passive state, and yet they are ac- 
tive. It is said that the arch never 
sleeps, and so with the pyramid and the 
pier and lintel. The weight is the force 
that would drag down, but the mechani- 
cal principle is that which lifts up—one 
acting against the other, just as gravity 
and the vital element or life principle are 
counteracting one another in the living 
organism. ‘The law of strains is found 
here. The arch strains like a rope over 
a pulley; the lintel and pier like a lever 
on its fulerum; the pyramid like the in- 
clined plane; but gravity holds down all 
the parts, while the mechanical prinziple 
holds them up. 

Architecture involves these principles 
as much as machinery does. In one 
case, however, they are found in a latent 


forces. 


or passive state; in the other they are 
active. The only difference between a 
machine and a house is, that the force in 
one is active; in the other it is passive; 
but the machine and the house contain 
within themselves the same principles. 
So the different structures owe their 
architectural qualities to these latent 
Take, for instance, the pyramid, 
which is the simplest and most primitive 
of all, and you will discover in it the in- 
clined plane, the stability of the pyramid 
being owing to this principle. Take, on 
the other hand, any of those primitive 
structures which contain within them- 
selves chambers, such as the ancient 
tombs and palaces, and you will have in 
them the principle of the lever and ful- 
crum. Take, again, the columnar build- 
ings, whose beauty so impresses us, and 
you find the principle of the screw com- 
bined with that of the lever and fulcrum. 
Take again the lofty arched buildings of 
later date, and you find in them the 
principles of the pulley. Now it is re- 
markable that these mechanical pripciples, 
which are so well known to us, were 
very long in being discovered; and yet I 
do not know that it is remarkable, for 
there are persons to-day who cannot tell 
the difference between a true arch and a 
false one. A writer in Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia speaks of the arch as being very 
common and easily arrived at, and then 
refers to the Esquimaux ice hut as an 
illustration. It is plain, however, that 
he did not recognize this principle in the 
true arch. The ice hut holds together 
because the blocks are frozen together, 
and are large enough so that the force of 
gravity holds down the ends; but let a 
heavy weight be applied to the top, and 
one will see that there is no arch there. 
The arch was the most difficult thing to 
discover. It was not discovered until 
very late in history; in fact, it is unknown 
in ancient architecture, and was not in- 
troduced until after the time of the Ro- 
man Empire.—S, D. Peet, in American 
Antiquarian. 


The Origin of Fexcing. 


From the invention of the sword down 
to the period when the fifteenth century 
was drawing to a close, this weapon had 
always been used as an arm of offense. 
The person wielding it thrust it or hewed 
it into the body of his antagonist when- 
ever he had a chance, and the only de- 
fense against it was stout armor or an 
interposed shield. It is not to be sup- 
posed that an ancient warrior, or one be- 
longing to the earlier Middle Ages, never 
thrust aside or parried with his own blade 
a stroke of his enemy’s sword; but this 
method of defense was not depended upon 
in those days; the breast-plate, the hel-_ 
met, or t e buckler was expected to 
shield the soldier while he was endeavor- 
ing to get his own sword into some un- 
protected portion of the body of his an- 
tagonist. But about the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, the science 
of fencing was invented. This new sys- 
tem of fighting gave an entire new use to 
the sword: it now became a weapon of 
defense as well as offense. Long, slen- 
der rapiers, sharpened only at the point, 
were the swords used in fencing. Armed 
with one of these, a gallant knight, or 
high-toned’ courtier, who chose the new 
method of single combat, disdained the 
use of armor; the strokes of his opponent 
were warded off by his own light weapon, 
and whichever of the two contestants 
was enabled to disarm the other, or to 
deliver a thrust which could not be par- 
ried, could drive the sharp point of his 
rapier into the body of his opponent if he 
felt so inclined. The rapier, which was 
adapted to combat between two persons, 
and not for general warfare, soon became 
the weapon of the duelist; and, as duels 
used to be as common as lawsuits are 
now, it was thought necessary that a 
gentleman should know how to fenze, and 
thus protect the life and honor of himself, 
his family, and his friends.—St Nicholas 
for July. 


A Cunnina Doe.—He had the habit 
ef rushing out and attacking passing 
vehicles, and his master, thinking to cure 
him, attached a piece of wood by a chain 
to his collar. This answered admirably; 
for no sooner did the dog start in pursuit 
of anything than the clog net only 
checked his speed, but generally rolled 
him over. But to the surprise of all, doggie 
was soon at his old work, nearly as bad as 
ever. ‘This is how he managed. He did not 
attempt to drag the clog on the ground 
and allow it to check and upset him; but 
before starting he caught it up in his 
mouth, ran before the passing horse, 
dropped it, and commenced the attack, 
and when distanced, would again seize 


the clog in his mouth, and resume his’ 


position ahead, and thus became as great 
a pest as ever.— Youth’s Companion. 


An OuNcCE OF PREVENTION.—Some- 
times an ounce of prevention is worse 
than a pound of disease. One day last 
week the children came running in shriek- 
ing that a big hawk was circling over the 
‘poultry-yard. Old Farmer Thistlepod 
dropped his paper, caught his trusty gun 


from the rack, and charged for the 


poultry-yard. He ran right over a bee 
stand just the other side of the cypress 
bush, and was stung in thirty places be- 
fore he jumped over the fence of the 
poultry-yard, alighting upon the old black 
hen that was brooding thirteen chicks, 
breaking her neck, and mashing five help- 
less ‘‘weetles’’; the gun caught in the 
fence as he jumped, and went off, killing 
a young turkey, and filling the Durham 
heifer in the meadow nearly full of buck- 
shot; while the hawk, alone calm and 
self-possessed in the midst of the tumult 
and confusion, sailed gracefully away 
with the one spring chicken he had alli 
along intended to levy on. 

What a man belives he will do, and 
if he has no faith to guide his practice 
and impel him to action, he will only 
drift—and no man ever drifted into a 
good and useful life, certainly not into 
salvation. 


Good Influences. 


Good influences, like good angels, wra 
us about with a mantle of purity whic 
shields us from harm and sin, and it is 
evident that everyone has an inflnence 
for good or evil, even though he walks 
in the humble paths of life, yet as he 
passes along up the rugged highway, often 
weary with poverty, sickness and sorrow, 
his sweet influence may be left on the 
earth to lighten the heart of some other 
mortal perhaps more favored than he 
with earthly riches, but with not enough 
heaven to guide him aright. I heard 
the late Bishop Thompson, of the Metho- 
dist church, relate one of the most beau- 
tiful anecdotes on the power of influence 
that it was ever my fortune to hear. He 
said, that when a young man, he was 
favored with a host of religious friends 
who were highly educated and could talk 
Theology to him by tie hour. He came 
home from college, proud and ambitious, 
and they were all so anxious to have him 
crown his life with the best of blessings; 
namely, pure religion. But all of their 
arguments, given in the best English lan- 
guage, did not affect him half so much 
as did the talk of a poor old man who 
came around to his father’s back door to 
saw wood. When Uncle Eli Brown 
told the story of the cross with tears 
streaming down his wrinkled cheeks, and 
in broken accents spoke of Jesus’ love, 
it was more than all the ‘world could 
give. This influence alone could bow the 
proud head, for he said that Uncle Eli 
seemed to be full of the glory of God, 
and the light of heaven shone through those 
faded eyes and illumined that old face 
until he felt that a warrior stood before 
him clad in the garments of heavenly 
beauty. | 
Sweetly they come in visions of light, 

Borne on the wings of angels so bright, 


Listen, proud heart; they knock at thy door, 
Opened at last by the hand of the poor. 


No matter how old a crow-bar may be, 
it remains a8 pry as ever. 

What is the largest room in the world ? 
The room for improvement. 


The buzz-saw is no modern invention. 
Just look at the Venus of Milo. 


- Why is an egg like a colt ? Because 
it is not fit for use until it is broken. 


The best remedy for a sting iz to poul- 
tice the wasp before it gets its work in. 

Why is a postage stamp like a bad 
scholar? Because it gets licked and put 
in a corner. 


Some men are born slight, some achieve 
slightness, but most men have slights put 
upon them. 


A lad crawled into a sugar hogshead 
and the first exclamation was: ‘‘Oh, fora 
thousand tongues.” 


When a man has not got a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good reason 
for leaving it alone. 


‘Don’t put in no muskeeter nettin’ for 
me,” said Aunt Hannah. ‘‘! don’t want 
to breathe no strained air.” 


Why is the tolling of a bell like the 
prayers of a hypocrite? Because it is 
a solemn sound by a thoughtless tongue. 


‘*T shouldn’t care so much about the 
bugs,’’ said a thin, pale lodger to his 
landlady, ‘‘but the fact is, ma’am, I 
haven't got the blood to spare.”’ 


It is singular how pious new clothes 
make some people. For a whole month 
after the Misses Flirt got new mantillas 
they were at church three times a day. 


A small boy, who was always in 
scrapes at home, and blamed for almost 
everything that happened, was sent to 
school. ‘‘Now, vou new boy,”’ said the 
master, ‘‘who made the world ?’’ No 
answer. The master repeated his ques- 
tion. ‘*‘Who made the world ?” Still no 
answer. ‘“*Wiil you tell me,” he said, 
shaking his cane at the boy, ‘‘who made 
the world ?”’ ‘*Please, sir,’’ said the lad, 
trembling, ‘‘I did; but I’ll never do it 
again.” 


ip 


Slander. 


Alas! how many hearts have been sad 
dened, how many young lives filled with 
blooming prospects have been blighted, 
how much pain, remorse and agony have 
been caused by just one little word of 
slander, in envy or in malice spoken. 


Some coated tongue, backed by au im-" 


pure heart, first whispers the base accents. 
Oh, that it could rest here! But no! An 
eager ear catches the vile words, and 
ready lips repeat it. Would that there 
were fewer eager ears to listen to slander, 
and fewer ready lips to repeat it. 

There are also persons who will give 
credence to any scandal, and from the 
various motives of envy malice, and love 
of gossip will spread the report. 

No matter how heavily it may be barb- 
ed with shame, woe, sorrow, and agony 
when received, there will be added, by 
repetition, a little more diabolism to the 
already diabolical report. 

Many young men who have started out 
to live honest, sober, virtuous lives, have 
been turned away from the paths of right 
and started on the high road to ruin by 
vile scandal. 

The young man, in some dark hour, 
submitting, perhaps, to his friends, yields 
to the temptations around his path. ’Tis 
then that the scandal does the most effec- 
tive work. The young man, feeling sor- 
ry for his actions, would fain return to 
the right path, but scandal denies him 
the right. The result generally is, the 
young man, thinking himself deserted by 
all his former friends, naturally seeks 
refuge in the lower ranks where dissipa- 
tion and riot rule the hour; he tries to 
drown his remorse and disgrace in the 
cup. 

Slander, however false, will canse all 
friendship for the one assailed to perish. 

There is a story told of a beautiful, del- 
icate humming bird that in a lily lay, 
dreaming the bright spring morning 
away, that was killed only by the report 
of a gun, fired in sport by an idle boy. 

Thus it is with slander; though it be 
report, merely sound, it kills friendship. 

How much less anguish, sorrow, and 
sin there would be in this world if every 
one, iustead of ‘‘rolling every piece of 
scandal beneath his or her tongue as a 
precious morsel,’’ would let it rest with 
the originator.— Harry Holman in Evans- 
ville Argus. 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tae Paorric and ite ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be aco 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


HEAT \ BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
Opposite Mechanics’ 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and Englisb 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any simular institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but ‘im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

_ The employment of only first-class Teachers 

in every department, and in sufficient numbers 

80 a8 to give personal attention to every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which _— are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not,insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco, 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. BR. TAYLOB 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO, 


EMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES 


118 & 120 Market Street, 
and 


15 & 17 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box 2001. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


Woman's Temperance Union 


5-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. (G~Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


[may18] 


Tstimbper. 
__No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


BE A y’ ORGANS 27 stops, $125. Pianos, 
$297.50. Factory running day 
and night. Catalogue free. Address Daniei 


F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BLANCHARD’S LIFE FOOD. . 


The Great Health Invigorator ! 


T FEEDS THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS 
system, entering at once into the circula- 
tion, thereby aiding and strengthening diges- 
tion. For delicate children, it is invaluable. 
Sold by the Agent, 
E. M. DOMETT, 
626 Sutter Street, 8. F. 


1850. 


1882 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Builders of 


Mi | M hi 
ining 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
processes for base and free orer. Water Jacket 
Smelting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other mabe. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 
achinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces. Hoisting 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. p-au23 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
Sec.—-Rev. W. M. Barrows, Treas.—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nanvial Agent ; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasuré 


—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco; Secretary for Cali- 
fornia, Rey, W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S, Ward. 


H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible —~ 


New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO0O- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


ta ted. 
FAMILY 


u 
Sand PLATFOKM 
8 


n 
SOALE. Weighs up to 25lbs. P:ice, 
1-5Q. Domestic Scale Co., Cin’ti, O. 


0c25-8t 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to cifcials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WasHrineton, D. C. 
nov2-tf 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET 8TS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


NO. 10 THIRD ST. 


Open from 8a. m.to 9 p. m 
Wednesday Evenings and Sundays excepted. 
P-8feb-tt 


laber, Harker & Go 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 
San Francisco. 
G. M. PEASE, M. D, 
uUrgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER oF Homaoparay,) 


125 Turk Street, - . San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. Mm. and 7 P. m. 
apr13-tf 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


[Wpnespay, Nov, 15, 1883. 


Bhe ‘acttic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aews Summary. 


Pacific Coast 


November 30th, the last day of au- 


tumn, will be our Thanksgiving Day. 


Trains will commence to run regularly 
from Portland, to connect with the North- 


ern Pacific Railroad, on the 19th. 


The new passenger tariff went into 
effect, on the Oregon and California Rail- 
road, Saturday; by which the fares are 


materially reduced. 


The total vote for McDonald, Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Governor, in this city, 
was 813. Judge Shafter, for Congress, 


got 524 votes. 


There are over 500 Vermonters in this 
city, and 2,300 in the State. More than 
300 are members of the ‘‘ Association of 
Vermonters’’ in this city, whose monthly 


meetings are well attended. 


Ninety-scven ‘‘drunks’’ were in the 
Police Court dock last Monday morning 


in this city. Evidently there ie no Sun- 


day Jaw enforced here, or likely to be 


s00n. 


In the last issue of Our Jessenger, Dr. 
Bushnell announces that he will discon- 
tinue its publication at the close of the 
present volume, unless more interest is 
manifested in its continuance than has 
generally appeared during the past year. 


Eastern. 


The Minutes of the Presbyterian Church 
show that it bas 1,578 ministers in this 
untry that are not pastors. 


The celebration in Pennsylvania of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of William Penn, October 24th, is fitly 
follcwed by the celebration, October 31st, 
of the 365th anniversary of the opening of 
the Protestant Reformation by Martin Lu- 
ther at Wittenberg. 


Nearly $9,500,000 is invested in the 
printing and publishing trade in Boston, 
and the yearly product is valued at 
$5,467,000. This does not include the 
amount paid to writers who furnish the 
matter for printing and publishing, and 
which, if all were added together, 
would aggregate several hundred dollars 
more. 


Foreign. 


There are thirty-two Total Abstinence 
Members of the British Parliament. 


Scotland haga population of 3,735,578, 
an increase of over eleven per cent. since 


1871. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett 
owns a pony that is five years old and 
only thirteen inches high. : 


It is propored to introduce cheap coftee 
houses into Berlin, like the English, to 
counteract beer gardens. 


The steamer to be used by the English 
Miesicnary Society on the river Congo, in 
Africa, is fitly named ‘‘ Peace.” 


It is calculated that there is an average 
attendance ot 302,000 persons every 
night at the places of amusement in Lon- 
don. 


Muller would seem to be a more pop- 
ular name in Germany than Smith is with 
us, as by the last census 629,987 persons 
had it for their family name. 


The venerable George Muller, the 
Bristol philanthropist and preacher, has 
had to abandon his intended return to 
America, on account of failing health. 


Dr. Paspati, the leading archzologist 
of Constantinople, and a great authority 
in modern Greek, states the interesting 
fact that while writers of the period when 
the New Testament was compiled wrote 
in classical Greek, the sacred writers 
wrote in the ordinary colloquial Greek , 
which has been substantially retained till 
now. ‘* The common people heard ”’ the 
Master and his disciples ‘‘gladly.’’ 


M. Bartholdi is getting on s0 well 
with his colossal statue of Liberty, that 
in the course of another year it may 
stand at the entrance of New Yorh har- 
bor, with great rays of electric light 
streaming down from the aureole around 
its head. The work indeed is so ad- 
vanced that a few weeks ago the sculp- 
tor gave a breakfast to a party of friends 
in one of the thighs. The height of the 
Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was 105 feet; 
this is exceeded by the 8. Carlo Boiro- 
meo, on the Lago Maggiore, which is 
110 feet. But Bartholdi’s American 
Colussus—or must I say Colossa?— 
will reach the extraordinary height of 
42 metres, or about 140 feet. Look at 
the hand and arm in Madison Square ! 
The fingers are nearly as large as or- 
dinary statues. The statue is composed 
of plates of copper joined together, which 
is far lesa costly than the founding of the 
ancients. The process is 2s follows: 

The model being mathematically divi- 
ded into several parts, and being one- 
sixteenth the size of the original, each 
subdivision is reproduced sixteen times 
larger than the model. these 
wooden copies are made, and upon these 
the copper is beaten until it adheres to 
the wood, then they are riveted together 
in such a way that the joints are imper- 
ceptible from the outside. The total 
weight, estimated at 165 to 175 tons, is 
to be sustained by an inward scaffolding, 
of which the principal part consists of 
four masts 105 feet high. 

* * * * 4 * * 


By the way, is it not about time tbat 
something was done on this side of the 
Atlantic towards providing funds for the 
pedestal for the Bartholdi’s statue ? 
Mr. Vanderbilt has given us the Obe- 
lisk. Perhaps Mr. Gould will give us 
the pedestal.— Art Ameteur for October. 


but persistent. 


against the wall. 


the lock turn. 


And not a stair cracks. 
is heard on the roof; no click at the front 
Neither 

The house has on its company 
manners—only you have found out how 
it behaves when it is alone. 


The House When Alone. 


When the house is alone by itself, in- 
experienced persons may believe that it 
behaves exactly as it does when there 
are people in it; but that is a delusion, as 
you will discover if you are ever left 
alone in it at midnight, sitting up for the 
rest of the family; at this hour its true 
gition will reveal itself. 
o catch it at its best, pretend to re- 
tire, put out the gas or the lamp and go 
Afterwards, come down soft- 
ly, light no more than one lamp, go into 
the empty parlor and seat yourself at the 
table with something to read. 

No sooner than you have done so than 
you will hear a little chip, chip, chip, 
along the top of the room—a small sound, 
It is evidently the wall- 
paper coming off; and you decide, after 
some tribulation, that if it does come off 
you cannot help it and go on with yonr 


As you sit with your book in your 
hand, you begin to be quite sure that 
some one is coming down stairs. 
—squeak—s.jueak ! 
is nobody up there to come down; but 
there—no, it is on the kitchen stairs. 
Somebody is coming up. 

Squeak—snap! Well, if it isa robber 
you might as well face him. 
the poker and stand with your back 
Nobody comes up. 
Finally you decide that you are a goose, 
put the poker down, get a magazine and 
try to read. 

There, that’s the decor. 
They are coming home. 
You run to the door, unlock and unbolt 
it and peep out. Nobody there! 

But, as you linger the door lock gives 
a click that makes you jump. 

By daylight neither lock nor stairs 
make any of these noises unless they are 
touched or trodden on. 

You go back to the parlor in a hurry, 
with the feeling that the next thing you 
know something may catch you by the 
back hair; and you try to remember where 
you left off. 

Now it is the table that snaps and 
cracks, as if all the spiritualistic knocks 
were hidden in its mahogany. 
not lean on it heavily, without this result; 
but it fidgets you and yon take an easy 
chair and put the book on your knee. 

Your eyes wander up and down the 
page and you grow dreamy; when, ap- 
parently, the book-case fires off a pistol. 

At least a loud crack comes from the 
heart of that piece of furniture—so loud, 
so fierce, that you jump to your feet, 


You do 


You cannot stand the parlor any more. 
You go up-stairs, 
\ No sooner do you get there than it 
seems to you that somebody is walking 


If the house is a detached 


one and the thing is impossible that makes 
it all the more mysterious. 

Nothing ever moaned in the chimney 
before, but something moans now. There 
is a ghostly step in the bath-room. You 
find out afterwards that it is the tap drip- 
ping, but you do not dare to look at that 


And it is evident that there is some- 
thing up the chimney 
like to ask what. 

If you have gas, it bobs up and down 
in a phantom dance. If you have a 
lamp, it goes out in a blue explosion. If 
you have a candle, a shroud plainly en- 
wraps the wick and falls toward you. 
The blinds shake, as if a hand clutch- 
ed them, and finally a doleful cat begins 
to moan in the cellar. You do not keep 
a cat, and this finishes you. 

You pretend to read no longer; and 
sitting with a towel over yeur head and 
face and hearing something below go 
‘“‘shew, shew, shew,’’ like a little saw, 
you believe in the old ghost stories. 

Ten minutes afterwards the bell rings; 
the belated ones come home; the Jights 
are lit; perhaps something must be got 


you would not 


People talk and tell where 


they have been and ask if you are lone- 


No step 


book-case nor table 


Gems of Thought. 


Genius, like wit, if polished right, 
With the same gift abounds, 

Appears at once, both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds, 


A danger foreseen is half avoided. 

Do good if you expect to receive it. 

It is a manly act to forsake an error. 
He that lives on hope will die fasting. 
Ever so many words won’t fill a bushel. 
He doeth much that doeth a thing well. 
A civil denial is better than a rude as- 


The only way to have a friend is to be 


Never reply to the epithet of a fool or 
a low fellow. 


Fortune does not change men, it only 
unmasks them. 

Never abuse one who was once your 
bosom friend. 

Benefits grow old betimes, but injuries 
are long-lived. 

We do more good by being good than 
in any other way. 

Female delicacy is the best preserva- 
tive of female honor. 

A friend is not a friend of whom the 
best remains to learn. 

When words fail, silence is a judicious- 
ly elected assignee. 

We cannot get more out of human life 
than we put into it. 

He is wise who never acts without rea- 
son and never against it. 

Never anticipate too much; disappoint- 
ment is not pleasant. 

True merit is like a river; the deeper 
it is the less noise it makes. 

We loose the peace of years when we 
hunt after the rapture of moments. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire 
than to satisfy all that follow it. 
Disputing, contradicting and confut- 
ing people are generally unfortunate. 


Squeak 
What folly! There 


You get 


You heard 


Jesus when they said that He 


Jeans cared more to fulfill his Father’s 


¢ due reward of our deeds; but this man 


‘shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’’ 


thirst. 
act of pity seems to have jarred upon the » 
feelings of the multitude. 


Sunday: Sch ool Lesson for Nov. 26, 1882 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


Subject.—His death on the cross. 

Golden Text—‘t Who his own self bare 
our sius in his own body on the tree.” 
(1 Peter ii: 24.) 

Lesson Text.—Mark xv: 27-37, 

Introduction.—The time covered by 
the lesson was from 94. M. to 3 P.M. 
During all this time Jesus hung upon the 
cross. The suffering in crucifixion rose 
partly from the constrained and fixed po- 
sition of the body and outstretched arms, 
and partly from the wounds in the hands 
and feet. Inflammation soon set in where 
the nails had pierced, and soon aleo in 
other places where the circulation was 
checked by the tension of the parts. The 
blood which could not reach the extremi- 
ties rose in the head, swelled the veins 
and arteries in it unnaturally, and caused 
the most agonizing tortures in the brain. 
Soon the heart grew more and more op- 
pressed, and all the veins were distended. 
The numbness and stiffness of the more 
distant muscles brought on painful con- 
vulsions and thus numbness slowly ex- 
tending sometimes through two or three 
days, at last reached the vital parts and 
relieved the sufferer by death. 


LESSON NOTES. 


V.27. Two thieves. Luke tells us 
that these two men were led out with 
Jesus to be crucified. ‘they may have 
been companions of Barabbas. It was 
probably convenient for Pilate to dispose 
of these men at this time. It was really 
in fulfillment of Christ’s own prediction 
(Luke xxii: 37) and that of Isaiah (Isaiah 
liii: 12) that he should be reckoned with 
transgressors. 

V. 29. Railed onhim. Pilate mock- 
ed the people by the inscription on the 
cross and the people were mocking be- 
neath the cross. Common pity would 
have left the victim to die in 
peace. thou that  destroyest 
the lemple and buildest im three 
days. ‘The crowd must often that 
day have heard of Jesus having said 
this, and so they use it in derision. 
How little were they able to realize that 
they really were destroying that temple 
of his body, which he in three days, 
was to raise up again. 

V. 380. Save thyself. Mockery 
achieved its masterpiece in taunting a 
man for not saving himself, when to 
have done so would have destroyed all 
possibility of salvation for the very 
mockers. 

V. 31. He saved others; himself 
He cannot save. The hatred of the 
chief priests made them forget what was 
due to their own dignity, learning and 
age. To be sure,they uttered these 
taunts among themselves, but so as that } 
Jesus might hear them. They gave 
weighty evidence to the claims of 


saved others. ‘here were many perhaps 
in that crowd who could testify to the 
same: Lazarus, Simon the leper, the 
paralytic healed at the  poul of 
Bethesda, and the man born blind whose 
eyes were opened. Why, how should 
they have crucified one who had saved 
others in that he went about doing good ? 


word than to eave himself. ‘‘What 
shall I say ?’’ he asks. ‘‘Father, save me 
from this hour? But for this cause came 
I unto this hour; Father, glorify thy 
name.’’ 

V. 32. Let Christ the King of Israel 
descend now from the cross, that we 
may see and believe. Matthew states 
this more positvely: ‘‘Let him come 
down now from the cross, and we will 
believe on him.” How true it is that an 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign. How much they had seen 
with their eyes and were yet unconvinced. 
No sign was to be given them but the 
sign of the prophet Jonah. 

They that were crucifled with him re- 
viled him. The two cast the 
same or similar reproaches in _ his 
teeth, but soon a contrast showed itself. 
One of them, awed and won by the bear- 
ing of Jesus, repented of his Aeon 
and tried to win his companion also to 
kinder thoughts. He rebuked him say- 
ing, ‘‘Dost thou not even fear God, see- 
ing thou art in the same condemnation ? 
And we indeed justly; for we receive the 


hath done nothing amiss.”" And he said, 
*‘ Jesus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom.” And he said unto 
him, ‘‘Verily I say unto thee, to-day 


V. 33. Darkness over the whole land. 
This could not have been an eclipse, for 
the passover was at the time of the full 
moon. It is quite possible that the dark- 
nese was a local gloom. It is evident ' 
that the taunts and jeers must have ceas- 
ed when this came on. All must have 
been thrilled with dread and horror. Nat- 
ure as it were, sympathized with him ir 
his sufferings. 

V. 34. Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabach- 
thant. The words are a mixture of Sy- 
riac and Hebrew, and are a quotation 
from Psalm xxii: 8. They indicate the 
very lowest depths of misery in the Sav- 
iour’s suffering. Being made sin for us, 
the Father’s face was hidden from him, 


shout of a victor. He cried ‘‘It is fin- 
ished,” and also, ‘‘Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.’’ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL, 
Silver, $1.1154 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 51 5-16 per oz. 


COMMCRCIAL. 


Fiour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.37% 
to 5.50; Super., $4.50 to 4.75; Interior Ex- 
tra, $4.75 to 5.25; Interior Superfine $3.75 
to 4.00. 

WueEat—No. 1, 1.66% per ctl. 

Bartry—Feed, $1.45. 

Rye—$1.75 to 2.25 per ctl. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.70 to 1.90. 

Fren—Bran, $18.00; ground barley, $32 to 
middlings, $28; oil cake, $32.50 per ton. 

Hors— $1.05. 

Cauirornia Onions — Silverskins, 60 to 
7Ue per ctl. 

Potators—60c to $1.10 per cwt. Sweet 
potatoes, $1.124% to 1.25 per ewt. 

Froit—Uemons, $3.00 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, $2.00 to 3.50 per bunch. 
Strawberries, $7 to 10 per chest. Apples, 
30¢ to $1.00 per box. Mexican Oranges, $20 
to *5.00 perM. Figs, 60 to $1.00 per box. 
Grapes, 30c to $1.0€ per bx. 

VrEGETABLES—Cabbage, 50 to 75¢ per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 75c to $1 per doz.; Turnips, 75 
to $1.00 per ctl.; Tomatoes, 25 to 30¢ per 
box; Green Peas, 24% to 3c for sweet; Green 
Corn, 75c to $1 per box; Egg Plant, 75¢ to 
$1 per box. 

Hay—$i2 to 17.00 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to “0c per bale. 

Woot—San Joaquin, free, 17 to 

Butter—-Choice, 32% to 35c. 

CuHEEsE—Cal. 13 to choice, 

to 48¢ per doz for Cul. 

Honey--Comb, 14 to 17c; Strained, 7e. 
10c for white. 
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Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THe Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 
THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send Tue Paciric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in adrance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column ineludes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist............ 31.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................. 300 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine.... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book...... ret: 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.75 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.................. 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist................. 3.00 5.10 
800 950 


Littell’s Living Age.............. 


A PrkEsent.—Daniel F. Beatty, 
Mayor of Washington, will ship 1500 Organs 
and Pinafortes this month. Read the adver- 
tisement in another column, and write for his 
latest illustrated catalogues. 

CANNED Goops AS AN ARTICLE oF DiET. - 
Cantied Fruits and Vegetables, such as 
those prepared by King, ‘Morse & Co., have 
not only become necessities in modern house- 
keeping, but their use has shown that some 
varieties are even better for food than fresh 
articles. Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Cherries 
and Tomatoes are much better when proper- 
ly canned than in their natural state, while 
when the other varieties cannot be obtained 
in the market, the Canned Fruits are an ex- 
cellent substitute. Apricots in being canned 
lose none of their flavor, while the proeess 
of preparation makes them uniformly palat- 
able. The sense of fullness one experiences 
in eating a ripe pear is modified in partaking 
of the canned article, and the appetite is 
agreeably stimulated. The tendency in ripe 
cherries to distress the stomach is entirely 
obviated in the process of canning, and 
canned cherries can be partaken of freely 
with no unpleasant results. The rank taste 
of the raw tomato which is distasteful to 
some, is removed in canning that vegetable, 
which thus becomes the most delicious and 
wholesome of all vegetables. Every house- 


keeper knows the brand of King, Morse & 
Co. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
le rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tue Paciric. tf 


MOTHERS READ. 


GENTS:—About nine years I had achild 
two years did and almost dead. The doctor I 
had attending her could not tell what ailed 
her. I asked him if he did not think it was 
worms. He said no. However, this did not 
satisfy me, as I felt convinced in my own 
mind that she had. I obtained a bottle of DR. 
C. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE 
(genuine). I gave her a teaspoonful in the 
morning and another at night, after which she 
ssed seventy-two worms and was a well child, 
ince then I have never been without it in 
my family. The health of my children fre- 
mained so good that I had ——— watching 
their actions until about three weeks ago, 
when two of them presented the same sickly 
appearance that Fanny did nine years ago. 
So I thought it must be worms, and went to 
work at once with a bottle of DR. C. Me- 
LANE’S VERMIFUGE between four of my 
children, their ages being as follows: Alice,8 
ears; Charley, 4 years; Emma,6 years; John, 
years. Now comes the result: Alice and Em- 
ma came out all right, but Charley passed forty- 
five and Johnny about sixty worms. The result 


and he tasted of that cup which those 
must drink who are separated finally | 
from God. 

V.35. Behold he calleth Elias. 
the darkness and confusion there were | 
some who understood him to call upon 
Elijah. The word Eloi had a sound that | 
could be thus mistaken. | 
V. 36. Vinegar. This was th eq 
mon sour wine of the Roman soldiers. | 
Jobn tells us that this was in response to 
to the cry of Jesus, ‘‘I thirst.” While 
he would not at the beginning of his 
agony take anything of the nature of an 
opiate, vet he was willing to respond to 
the demands of such a natural craving as 
Let alone. Even this simple 


V.37. Jesus cried with aloud voice 


jand gave up the ghost. This was the 


was so gratifying that I spent two days in show- 
ing the wonderful effect of your Vermifuge 
around Utica, and now have the worms on 


exhibition in my store. 
Yours truly, JOHN PIPER. 


The genuine DR. C. McLANE’sS VERMI- 
FUGE is manufactured only by 


Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Ahealutely Prrra, 


This powaer never varies. A marvel of puriy 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. , 
Sold only in cans. Roya. BAKING PowpDER Co 
106 Wall Street. New York. 
Latestand great By J. M. Stillman 
est ChoirBook! ANTH FM and S. W. Straub 


Richest collection of Sacred Music 
extant. Contains the finest pieces 
of the best writers. 320 pp., tinted 
paper. $12 per doz. 

1G"24 Page Descriptive Pamphlet FREE. 


S W. STRAUB, Publisher, Chicago, III. 
Sab. Schools, examine our Music Books. 
Pages free. A-Ovt4-13t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS 


OF 


DR. CHAS. WADSWORTH, 'D.D. 


FOR SALE BY 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 


my31-tf Opposite the Occidental. 


“South and West,” 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


It is a first-class Agricultural paper, published 
semi-monthly. All who send us their _gubscrip- 
tion, with cents, between now an® Decem- 
ber 1st, we will send them the paper until July 
1, 1884. Sample Copies, containing Premium 
Lists, sent free on application. Address 


‘SOUTH AND WEST,”’ 320 N. Third 
Street, St. Louis. Mo. 
wound or injury entitles. Mil- 


PE N S| 0 N lions appropriated and work- 


ing force doubled. Prompt work and homes made happy: Fee 
$10. Apply now. Widows, re-married, now entitled during 
widowhood. Great successin INCREASE cases. BOUNTY 
and Back Pay and Discharges procured. Deserters entitled to 
all dues under new laws. for Inven- 
tors. Land Warrants PATENT procured, 
bought and sold. The (WORL & SOLDIER,” (weekly 
n 


paper) Sample copy free. stamp for full instructions, 
lanks & bounty table. N.W. FITZGERALD & CO., 
Pension, Patent & Land Att’ys, Washington. D. C. 


P-nov15-2m 


Sawing Made Easy 


f The New Improved 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SA. 


for Soldiers, Widows, Parents 
and Children. Any disease, 


aA boy sixteen years old 
can saw logs fust and easy. 
Sent on test iriail. Send 
stal for Dlustrated Catalogue containing testimon- 
and ful) particulars. AGENTS NTED. 
Saw Co, Randolph 8t., 


fats 


Monarch Ligh 


NEW 


ENGLAND 
BAKING 


POWDER 


Alum | 
Flour 
Starch 
Ammonia 
Phosphates 
TartaricAcid 


(ream Tartar and Bi-Carb. Soda 


NOTHING ELSE 


Bros, 


SAN FRANCISCO _, 


= — 


12jly-3m 


PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 


Wilson, 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 


Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
and Machine Attachments. 


paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Gro. C. 
STEBBINS and others. 


‘* Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘*Kept for the Master’s Use.”’ 


Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Stars’’ 
(for children). 


ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 
‘*Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 


75c; ‘‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under Hie 
Shadow,” 75c. ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


01S" The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Pricee 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. SHeaner, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on 
ceipt of price. 


IN THE WORLD. 
[Selected all bulls, 
cocKle and impurities re- 
m rican moved. Steam cooked and 
jdesiccated. Patented. Pre- 
pared,as wanted, for the 
reak fa table,in ten minutes. Sav- 
ing money. Saving fuel. 
Saving time. Saving 
waste. Saving health. 
] Easy to digest, being thor- 
Crea oughly cooked. Beware of 
imitations. 
A.B.C.WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C, BARLEY FOOD. A. B. C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for Dyspeptics. 
Prices reduced. For sale by all grocers. Ask for 
4d. B.C. only. THE CEREALS M’F’G CO.,, 
Office, 53 MURRAY ST... New York. 
p-nov15-29--dec] 3-27 
Li 
NE N LACE, 
THE WORLD’S STARCH POLISH. | 
The only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 
One teaspoonful added to each pint 
of liquid starch prevents all sticking 
-~ of the Iron, Blistering or Breaking 
-4 when the articles are turned over, | 
gives a 
} SUPERB IVORY FINISH. 
| It brightens all colored fabrics, anc 
is most excellent for Laces. It ix 
absolutely harmless, very econom- 
ical and saves one-third of the labor. 
| It is now used in many of the lead- | 
Zing Laandries and Hotels of the | 
United States, and ix also being | 
ordered for Foreign Countries. We give one of | 
our numerous testimonials : 


Peekskill, N. Y.. Jan. 11, 1881. 
Sam'l Pillsbury, Eaq., Pres. Linen G. Co.: 


and bear the of C. McLane and 
Fleming Bros. It is never made in St. Louis 


or Wheeling. | 
Be sure you get the genuine. Price, 25 cents 
a bottle. | 


FLEMIMG BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR * NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
The only Sewing Machine that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY TO HEALTH 


Can you AFFORD to be without it! 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.. 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
or 104 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


r-rorl5-16t-eow 


Dear Sir: - 1 think the Linen Glace fully 
responds to all you claim forit. . . Wishing 
you full succeaa, 1am respectfully, 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” — 


‘or it, if used a8 directed in*either of the five lan- | 


| guages upon each bottle—being as simple as to make 


a cup of t+. 
PRICE 25 and 50 CENTS. 


Manufactured only by THE LINEN GLACECO | 
2OFFICE—86 WaAsHINGTON 5T., Boston, Mass 
N. B.—Please ask your grocer for it. | 
It was awarded the only medal ever given any 
starch polish at the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, — 
1. 


WATSON.& CO., 124 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal., Agents for 
Pacific Coast. 4-jy12-4w-9eow 


stallments. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pionos 


OF BOSTON. 
HEMME & LONG 


UPRICHT PIANOS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Grovesteen d& Fuller’s Pianos, Taylor & 
Farley Organs, 


Warerooms: 105 Stockton St, §.F. 


Catalogues Mailed Free on Application. 


Pianos Rented and Sold on in- 
p-0c11-3m-8p 


Established for Eighteen Years. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


CALIFORNIA. 


Home Shuttle, 
Crown. 


Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing. 


All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


‘* Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,’” 


‘‘Little Pillows” (for children), ‘‘ Moruing 
Each of the above in Illuminated paper cov- 


Word,” 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,’” 
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